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PREFACE 


S OME apology is perhaps necessary for the title 
of this book, since the Ducks ” herein dealt 
with belong not to the quack-quack tribe. 
“Bombay Ducks** is a time-honoured Anglo- 
Indian expression. 

In the palmy days of the East India Company, when 
the now-barren pagoda-tree showered its fruits upon all 
who shook it, the European residents of the Western 
Presidency were known as Bombay Ducks to distinguish 
them from Bengal Qui-his and Madras Mulls. 

In very early times “ Ducks ** was spelt “ Duckys ** and 
is probably a corruption of the Latin leaders or 

“ bosses.** 

Dwellers in Bombay are no longer called ducks, 
nevertheless the expression Bombay Ducks or Bombay 
Duck still survives. 

It now denotes (I know not why) brittle pieces of 
sun-dried fish which are eaten with curry in South 
India. 

It seems to me that the animals dealt with in this 
volume, all of which are to be found on the “ Bombay 
side,** have at least an equal right with pieces of dried 
fish to be called “ Bombay Ducks.** 




PREFACE 

The fllustrations are le^fodwcti^n# ^ t>f 

living birds taken by Captain R. S. F. Fayrer, IMS. 

Efforts have been made to prndw*, not io misieh a 
series of pretty pictares as a niratbar of llkenesws that 
will issist people to idaitiify tite oi%iftal» when they 
meet them m the fle»h, 

How far the phot(^jdier Hm teat sooceisfol every 
reader most judge for Wnmlf; bat only who have 
tried to photograph Uving bWs will be «W« fatly to 
appreciate the value of Capfaln Faym''s work. 

D. O 


Tim« **Dtt^*’ ftM MtfttteflWKlvM taMid 
of th® fe^bwinfi mswtpsfert 1% nm.$ *f imSm, f%f 
Mtnkmi MetMf Ilk Intern thdfy 7%%rtfjil4 7%r Mmmmg fimt 
if /Mfite. 

mmt. bftvii found tttdr M snpteiiiiif, I'htf 

hfti« bw) aUo««d K *mutd qfUMk. 
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BOMBAY DUCKS 


DOVES 


D oves are blra!« f»r whkh I mtmiMin llw 
greatest rcsjtrtrt Thej? »rmiwi »«*• «»f ««*»• 
tain urchins wh** svere iny *t * 

dame’s tt< which I W4s w-nt the 
irfns of my early y«Hith. ?s«>iwiih«ia«4»«g the tad ili*f 
the aforesaid urchins were the «»rigjr»4!Mr* »»f «l! 
the rcspditaWe ladies In anthorily were In the haliil *4 
bolding them up as mtalcls to be copM try ifue of 
the school. Those bt»ys were rmt hynocritc*, ihi?y did 
mt fatfely pretewi Innoccitce; there wm no mwil $im 
to do *0. Fortune was always kind to thwn; <h« 
never allosn^ them to ctmmk the fatal crime of h^ng 
found out Thus they ^*«tl tWr early 
chuckling at tte sweet aimplldty of ll* da^* to wl»«g 
oire tl»y h»d hwm amfidted. S© it i» with With* 

^ out owiiciottf effofti, ttoe Wrd» haw In par* 

muidlaf manklml that th^ a» of virtm 

‘•Tte wbde life and feeinf of the d«ve.r wole 1^, 






^ muBm mc.m 

Tliry 

^a8i|«ctti«. W of ten*fe» 
m odira* *8 ^ 

ffliB®, m <tew, ft I* mAI Ift til* *t»W**- ^%iih 

Slid free &« mmm Armi ^rai mA 

ottce » €fy of pi^ti, fr,»r 

li awapwed to tte»f 

•Tteifowilww,*«wdiNftoll*’ ** 

of ffdlj s«i fn * hswiwd p<*|»i*’*»f ft«5>w» »*»*i 
tow-Ksq^ M WtH tl l» llw «4 Ito* »terxi»r%*| 

mtderfrif piw!ictei>» tl» ipw^tmr »r- 

sotind&'* 

Thli m&f fee toto m » te «4 

opinkw erf ttje dove Some !«»#• toiftoi tl»»* 
de«c edd I3ta Co^ *I4 «o* 4* i*:»#,li »* ls'**w 
to frwe awd fl^'dowi lo* to futy* I *m.% 
mM to fiA* frm i* ttfeit «»isto*il# «i »4 ••^ 1 * 

W|r, M t M ostt^wi»Mi to **y tfcsl # i* 

dK did ooc *11% Ife® 8nj^ ^ il*?’ 4 m«w * l»«l® 
l«die peifriif tie i^r Um. Ittrf dir li«f 
_ to two erf ttir m»k% MKtMemKy. 

' -tiai^ tow® iMid «rf ttiot: "ttof to** to 

, mm,^ lNaltlmi««rf iKWWf itor fiiwilw® ir«»*iM mim. 
' 4&iMiine<dtoteto«|^tteiN»i«^pM^ %%m 
" IftdIfflNi to ttM dto* w«toiir**ldt# *#* si*^ 


'■ mW li toe jdto Ifcitt Jtoff# tm • !♦«'«?' 

to^l* t QM to®w i «r« to « f^ to« * 

fMl wA Imhm il M ta» $h<m 


m» kitofMw^ to lif to« tpnwt 


Th»*c who really f.t»i doise* ««lw«|wl*lt 

anger rfmoM make a t*»i«t of ■ooplng « rtmpie tliem 
mobbing a iree-firfe Ibat hm |tt*l Incakfasterf off lh«.lr 
eggn, I.^t me not fje ml#t*k«n. ! am not ftndling faA 
with the <tlo4*c#. I hoW that their anger- f« fierfeftlf 
J«4tif}©ti tinder #i»ch rirciifnitancie*. 

The bibfka! doctrine tif turning the iinsiiiillen clwk 
to the ^miier dw not afiply tn them. Since, htwe%w, 
th**y art jMnit a* toy other little bird would do Modar 
i»imiS*r clrcttTOstanre#-, it k rrbvioudy Incofrect i» apeak 
of litem Mhrne «.a " free from anger.** It giwa one to 
*llr^eth«r f*l«e felea of the-ch»r*etef of the do%'e. That 
wrrrlhy bird It etfer ready Im take ilie law lolo its* o*o 
twod#. Then, again, I have tiever tiren able to dl»«<*ver 
any piety aiaml the d«o>r. fom|»larei»*:y it ondonbledly 
l»os!»rvse», the r«sjO}4a».rney the wif-made w»n. BN«t 
Ihiv vwriy h not piety! 

"litw," remark* Phil KoWoiasn, «?h« goe* to the 
opposite ralreioe tmt I* very sevwe on «lovr», '*if the 
dovw cottW rear! Kngli*h jxietry, w»j«ld they foil their 
tonpw In Iheir cheek v and wink tt etch trlher, and 
how the wmw mmhtkmml of them would cKplode with 
laughter I *' He walnialn.* that d*»ve4 have ai;»|ttlred 
their spurious repotalloo f«r »aioi|ifie,« !»;#«« they 
make sin:h a fnsa, snth an amonoi of c««iing owe# their 
, love affalf)*. To lhl» innd, I think, be added the gimeral 
^itin’.wiIbniot.melldB’my-rnottth ipfscarattce of lh« 
bird. A tinm lmk$ m defenceteti; but it canmjt be 



I off by any of th« p*»*» 

I'^l It & «ot that ^wm sw l»f»M« • 1*^ ^ 

all ft Wi 4?4t- I •* ®** fe*^^*** ftoiiwri^, 
^» iigh I (to ao ^ biefttb, for feftf «4 

(ditlift other admber* of the dow. I reF*** * ^ 

,»« with atttfaoritjr, tor I wm mce *« 

iehojroitabks district i« lodto where butcher* »«d bftlt« 
we» non-^st^t Md d^r there wm oof*. 

, ' X, W8i di««rfdte r^trfcbsd to * dtet «f *»«» 

tote, varied oceftstewfly hr •P®*’^***®*®**^^^^ 

, Md shot **«f riie ^ »^8*A hJi4 to I ^ 

4Wt0fcto <A»d the iwwa^pilWftiw of the ti»tMX*isti«'ftt«d 
■mm. hmmprn^MkHmpmmki**^ 
aicered. ttov^i to* li« ^ hi#hi, toil to 
Wf ptotoabto to tmi^dow fowl, wtoto y«i»»'® 

k Moftt to^Qbtotwwi tmim* blit ftn «W pi»* 




::k:r| 


Ift tilt toil pto«t 




(*%. 1 ^ iam, M It rwk, tri 
ift* lb* t •fiii^ towtfy &m m 




'■/®- fsr». 

■y »A', 'i:zAPi' „ 5 s 




rir., 


a 











the br<»n»-wiogedl dttw (Ckaki»fki^i Thk In 

a perfwt rainbow of colour, ami a full tle^wrlitlltiw »f 
it would occupy half ft page. H mart fml^c lhat, «* it 
liashe* ihrou^ a shady glade, it ftp|ii»f « to he a thing, 
now of emerakl-ipwn, now of coppery Iwonre it ia 
found only in the well-wmsded {Miff* of iht rnmnity. 
The commonest of dove in India I* tl» spatted 

dowe C Turtuf Mraim$i4. l,ook«d at from a dltti-iw, 
it appeatra a plain, dingy, reddith-brown Wrd. Ci«wff 
inap^'lwfi «v«»ls « rus«t-brown bead and week, tel off 
* Waek tip|)et spottetl with white. The lad and 
wlnp are brownish with rufous Its black.and* 

white cape suffices to clisiinguish it from all other kiml« 
of dove. The riogfb»v'e (/Wetae riTowi'i iii alw a bird 
seen all over India, It h grey with a mJIftr £or«|»«d 
of a broad black band, bcu'drreri on each side by a 
narrow white one. It has a treble noM 
Doves are strict vegetarian#, and thsy chtefly 

iipe« grain. Tlwy seem to tweed *li the year nrund, and 
©etnfidefinf the number of the bird# e«i«ti«f In India, 
one wmc* mtm* reroarkaWy few netl*. It It not that 
doves take extraordinary pr«*tttiwt to coiwal their 
nuricrte*. They bnild preforenci in • hM tf», 
which affords nemarkably iittle cover, Tfo M«t eseftfiM 
detaetkm bwtatiw It li n^ of it.rletly orthodox eon- 
fbrtM:lkm. Wl Rj^rnmn emfmrea It to a heap of 
^^ilUtloi, Aomdlnf to him, if fm wwM mitkcE am 
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toitatlon dove'* J«tw Jww h«tf « lw»x 

of matcte. “A* * boy,” he mtim, ” I h«%« 
dtejwed tte fie»t fy $mm mp « hlm» f 

It is ft ffl« skeleton, a network, a»wi »« ii.» »*y a 
ffiiracte. In fact, it i* not a ne»t at all,'’ Thi«. t*f 
contie, is not tte idea of the rwsi. The t?«fd 

plctares it as a ddightfally woven sirnciwf'. Iwantitoiiy 
lined with feather* down. Salth Krais 

•* Warm u a dew** iwsti »nw^ »*«■*, 

: A dtti^htier abode than a 4tm‘* ne»t «i tw? 

difficnit to' imagine. To the oaturaii*!, the »»l « 
nest, censtrocted by the dove i* i»b*I It 

po^bly throws ^me light on the t*rigin «rf the 
_ ffl«»t-bttBd{nf instinct. How this Irtalioct Bttm k i« n» 
*'me of tto tac»t di^mit proWemv in naiMisI hi*i»wy. 
The primitive bird undtenidedly Wd it* efg'* «n !l« 
gronnd—on the sand, or ttww^ w»k * *.ii4 
, Then some bird teamed to toy tlnsn «« the pava, 
Ntoch pertoips, some spedtes depofltcd them on • d«n«t 
thrab. Egp so latel wmdd be a|^ to dfp 4(mn m4 he 
to®, 80 any tetdetugr to make a iurfiw f« the eggv by 
^'teyiflg a fiw slides apoti the toidh wonM b« to pni»trv« 
by the aetten of natural lelcctfcn. ly difiwi the 
■teAet mo^ have dw^tepd until m ewaiiwiilly inlvw 
-«t thewontetol nwt of the weaver Wid, 

■ v-'-'IMi to dl' fRttt amjectwre, toit It «e«i« to we that 
totfoctmiiit have^lMfeid Inaowe 
• auch 'iwnsr. Beihapt tl^ dtew ha* kept to th* 
anemtof!^ vtolt most of tlw asdw'f 
»PQtt liisn«. Thwe If much I# he 





Spartan nttwery the chive lay* whcle «fs»^ 
from beloir, they may be mMiaken f«r the »%y, t*«t 
from above, they arc pre*mmab!y s«mei*h*t »»«• 
sj^uous. Tfw owners of the oert, however, li«e|» * 
close watch over the ne»t, an»J dlovea, Jn »piie t»f their 
reputed geotkoessi are «|«itc able to drive off W‘»l 
adversarka. 

One rcrnA* much ibtiit pfoterirve coliwfitki* of 
Wrtk' anef mmy are doubtkw c^dcwis^ m «• to 
he incon»{.^tto«t In th« nevt «sr place where tkey are 
laW. But it to me that the theerry of pfol«c!iw 
coiouration is usually carried loo far, Thi* it a tub|e«t 
to which { shall have occasion |«i again and again 
When there are eggs in the nc»s most bird* krrp «i*#r 
St, and show themselves ready t<» fight any w»»uW*t«» 
thieves, it is, I l»elirve, Mj»«»n ihb «.:h«.faelcrltlk of the 
owner* of the nest, rather than the etdouring of the 
eggs, that the |nPotecli«»n of these klter depemlt, Few 
Wrd* will dare to rob the n«»t of even a siwaSler bird 
If the owner *how# that he means fight. l*rNlef «tch 
dfoimatance* a great kite will gy Ignominioutly from 
a pair tff diminutive king'crowa. An of ftwd 

solid pugntcity I* a more Mwfu! wmfion in the ttrr^te 
for existence than many pound* of prcAectlve coiirufiof. 













THE OCCUrATiONS OF ANtMALS 


I T is pleasant to recline in the «h*k *4 » stateff 
decKlar with no company b«t one** thoiighl*. «»»<i 
thus to gaacat the piirpte wrcalb* »f 
inwke a» they ft*;co<l lowartit the hltn? he«vi»*v 
It Is *weet to esperlenec the c«*| Himalayan 
direct from the snowy mtmniains that fill the noriliern 
landscape. It is very »M»ihjn|i; to fwten to the *k*py 
hum of the iniajcts, and to watch the little Wr*!# *« 
they flit from Itranrh to t»rawh of thr orighkoiring 
trees. How dcBjirrately busy ihc-r l}»»y k^there*! 
creatures seem to t>c I Tiny* movr m though their life 
were a race against timr. Yet they* haw itothing in 
do save st*k their f«a*d, which akHsrrds on all sWe*, 
A» ! contemplate them I a*k wywlf the ol«l. oW 
tion. How is it that birds and Imsi.* manage i*» 
thrm^h life without swccumhlng to ennui, or, »l |pa#i. 
without being bored nearly to tleaih^ T*i me the iifo 
of a bird i» incomprehensible, Init then »» i% that of a 
e.kafim$ii. I admit that I am ai present doing nothing, 
but I dialf ioon grow we«ry of this. /«ir mkm$t ' 

for * thort time. 

Animals, at « mte, do md teaf ; it i* not thn« that 
tfa^ aotve tim prdbten. lM»Mng k mo art which hut 
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few living creature# andmtancf. 
paddy birds, and ckaprassis arc the gfrai«*%t anib»*tiitr** 
on the subject Animal* have ac^jMiri^l ihr kitarit r.f 
making much ado about nothing; they ha»c tear ord in 
be very busy without doing anything. Thia acr«in- 
plishment obviously differ* from that «if loafing. It i* 
one which animals haw brought to petfection. and of 
which many human beings—<hie% wamtti —are vrry 
able exponents. 

There is overhead a wa»p busy explorinf Iho hole* 
in the trunk of a tree, Why he doe* this he jitolisiHly 
does not know; he ha* no time to stop ami think. Ife 
is quite content to explore away as thnugh his life 
dt^ded upon it Five lime* within the last sj* 
minutes he has minutely inspected every imriiof} «*f the 
same hole. All this labour is useless in a with¬ 

out it however, the wasp would in all (mdiahiliiy die ..f 
ennui The wasp is not an Mmd case. 

Most animals me expert* at frittering away time, 
they spend mudi of their liviw in Mtivily doing nothing 
Watch a <anary in a cage He h^ badtwani* and 
fonv^s, between two perches, as thoi^h be was paid 
by the distance for doing m, 

at a butterffy. It lead* an aiiale*, exlsience, 

it is always busy, A bet fNrobatdy 

^ is always on Ube mow. 

Wlm speaking of the iw«l in my * Animatf 

to tad tta matortau !>»• ito oat, fcm, |i wmt •(« lo 

that which was at hand TMl idtJusuMii 













so(H> grow weaiy of life. Anfmalii tpeml mud 
sleep. The lovnsr the devebpineni of fhr 
more ftepose Its pcw^ssor swni to nei^. 

Some oat has said that of the twefit^^'fot 
a wise man requirai to si«»p seven, a wcmiin 
child nin<^ an Idiot tern The fower artinfia 
ably riumter from twive to fourtttn limtii 
l{c^ of tb«m skep ftoai tunsei to dawn, while 


. d the ^y in the wanner weM||er. 

^ Only yesterday I was watt^ a wagtdl httt 

Itisecti amid tint stmm of a moontaiii atnsam. 
V^lms 80 beating about the bush with Mni{ ht 
?■!*;’'1)11810888^ and mc»t mdlwdiad was hhi MUfth. 









the day in play. The play of animali w ten »ig i 
ftubject tci lie di«tcu«sed at ttie tail end at an e«Miy, ll 
must suffice that nearly all the higher animats Induigs 
in play; seine go as far as to play regular games. 

The life of an animal bears the same relation to that 
of a human being as an anthem does to a polemk 
oration. The anthem Is made op of one shoit para* 
graph; the speech Is replete with facts ami figiifw, 
The delivery of each may occupy the same lime. In 
the former, two or three phrases are sung and resur^; 
in the latter, weighty sentences follow in rapid succession, 
one upon the other. 

It may tic said that, if such tie ihr r»»r, If animals 
have thus to drug out their lives, they < iinntii be happy. 
This I deny. Anitnids are not aware of the fact that 
they are frittering away their live-*, that they’ t|o much 
useless work. The singing of an anthem causes at 
much pleasure to the chorister as llic delivery of a great 
speech to lire orator. 

I took out my pony this morning. She hail not left 
her stable for several days, excefk for waUtir^ ©aerclm 
. Was she bmcd by her long sojourn In stable f Not 
i: in the least. She soemeri very loath to li»ve it. Iluring 

' the whole of the outward journey she wa* making 
attempts to turn homewards, and wh«n at la*t 
desire wm realised, her fuia* wi*> vitiWy amsleratnd. 

The d<^ form* an exoifitlon. No doulM be doe* get 
tired of doing nidhlng. The pit^oui wall of a brntml 

r 
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dNutaed to bis l^ennel aflbrds proof td tltli. If further, 
etiidenw be demanded, there a« the unttiS.'i|«lial»Se «igjts 
of pleasure exhibited by a when hl« mmiet pkki 
up hat and stick. Man has taken away from the th^ i 
his chief cxxupation, and often givi^ him little m nothing | 
to do in return, nte same, indeed, appllc* to titbcr 
domestic animals, but the>' show no sign* tif rnitni. 
Between them and the dog there is a diffcrmer. 1 he ; 
latter has become the friend and compMinfen td man, j 
and in consequents has acquired a little of hi# taaslcr's ! 
restless spirit The dog, therefore, stands npon a plan© | 
above that occupial 1^ the rest of the lower animak I 






pircis il wcHilci tie cllfTiciill l«i f#rrrii 

live on the fat of the liind, ami kt all ihr w«rKj htiow ti 
Nevcrthekis, their siir^ rlti mit };«» altitfirihrr Moimti' 
ished. A very conNiclerahk j«irt»«»o of the nafoii folk 
are cundetnnerl to lifelotijj imyriMmturnt in link metal 
cages, which, when hung out in the %m(>.hin'-, are ai kii 


asj-. well, an a tr«{»ic.t! t tmntry » an lir * Jim h an 

CKktence, however, thw.4 msl ay|iear t<* tkjnr^a a gaiffii. 
There h Nornething -.kek ami ^If -sati^firtl ak»nl the 
bird which no amount r.f afflii tion tan oWiieralr. I 
have never srert a "yirtty l‘o||** who h«% not the com. 
plidsant air of a tell matk {ftaii, Smiie htmoiii 















mon fom, which haunts moat of our 
India, is known to men of acicnor as the 
paroquet, or Palmmk Thr cra^ Krrm 

plumage of this species must he familiar to c^-cry one jn 
England, for Ae bird is on sale in ewy fanctef"* shop. 
The two sexes do not wear exactly ilmilar plumsKc 
The male has a rose-coloured collar and a black neck¬ 
tie, while his wife has. by way of a collar. I** imt up 
with an emerald-green ring round ntclt, and, being 
a mere woman, is obliged to go through life wilhtiiil the 
luxury of a necktie. 

If there be anything in phrenoli^. the pern parmt 


developed. The bird is never so happy »* when it 


parrots are restrained neither law nor a imwai tamw, 
&ere is no hindrance to their self-indulgence, excefg the 
small boys who are told off to watch the crn|»*, but 
these urchins only serve to add aeit to parrot eKitience. 

Folly's kreenks would hMe half ^r charm had 
not ^ thief the pleasure of dodf^im tlte iti aimeil 
^nes the small watdbmen. The methods of gvwfi 
fUUTOts are a>pied from those of Indkn fuimte lyh* or 






















whidi these birds derive frwn «iifw»ying •»lhrf s|«ic» 
A great parrot will glad!)' lake ibc liwuWr i*» drviaic 
from its swift arrow4ikc cottric roetcly !« bw*lle 


Watch a pigeon fe^iinj 


Teutonic cousins sarm to have qtirei i4ra% 
what constitutes a compliment. 

I on<% teurd a German tell an Kngltkh girt, wiv* wm 


not oommend itself to «ir Hrii 


siidi a rate cannm: 












soft stone; 


drivu^ gloves* NevertWteM, 
that a gte(»! parrot's beak i 


that “pow Polly" would attempt it, for lb*' c*€mv* 
would certainly give him beaJfache, whidh mu*! 
quite as painful as tooth-^dte. 


asosnd to the abode of the gods. The biids, h«*we«t, 
venture up to a height of about hve ilwMiMiod hwt in 


Kl'm, for tl^ are trq^l birds, and bw a 
temperature. 


are by i» mernns unifiwasly dlshribttied 


no sadsfactofjr otfteibbn 
tot acmmtr to be a otiMib 















plaisifjg voice, and aflccts fore^sts rather than cnllivalrdl 
land. It la, therefore, from the ryul'n jjoinl of view, a 
ffin)re cicairabic bird. 

Intiian parrot* arc good mimics, and can be taught 
to talk. The best instructor is a phonograph, which 
should continually repeat " poor 1‘otly's '* Icswm. The 
instrument .should be put near the bird's cage and 
covered up. Then it should lie turned on. At first the 
parrot will be somewhat alarmed. Then its alarm will 
give place to surprise and curiosity. It will neat pul 
its head on one side and listen to the words. After a 
time, it will try to rcjicat them. The first attempts will 
be very ft*ble ones, A little practice, however, will 
make Tolly i^rfect A word of warning i» rtectmmty to 
the would'be inttructor of parrot#. The phonograj^ 
letion should not la«t more than twenty minute#, or the 
poor bird will get brain fever I 

In America they have parrot schoolii, where for a few 
dollars Tolly i# given a complete Vacation! 
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that this is so. How ridiculous woulfl a min r, frrj 

5 InchM appear who haUtuaily iestkulainl m4 flnoi* 

himself about like a volatile Frenchman f 

absurd would a goo^ be that flirted it* tail ami tinfi{if«i 

about as a tailor-bird doea. The#© are, *»f 

exceptions to this rule 

Some little men and women are a» ttnlki ai 
and some small te’rds are as seriate a« Maik Tw««n'« 
frog was after the shot had been adminlifetwl i*i it 
But these are few «tid fiur between. They aip mrrrly 
the exceptions which prove the rule. 

I must now describe the taiior-bird, or. In givr him 
his full name and title, Ortkeimtmi Itr i». |ijsi 

a tiny gr^nish-brown wmn-like bird, iodred. hr »» « 
relative of Mistress Jfenny Wren, with whrwn we am m% 
familiar in England. 

During the greater part of the yaar Mr, and Mr*. 
Dunde are alike in outward appmiraiice. The upfwf 
linage is gmenlsh with a da»h of gidd o# che«inwt 
on the head. This last is set oflf a neat Mach 
collar, visible only wten t!m mtek It itntched, hitl aa 
the hW cannot sing without sMemhlim »««h, and 
as it sii^ or radier m^es a noMi, idl day hinij, thr 
Hadi cdlar k not difficult to distlnfuiiiu Tl^ hewet 
1^ the Mrd are dull wW^ and are thus llghire 
fa than the back and srioga TWs titaiigenieni 

is very omamMi fo| n*t^ ame^^ many ctiMaa 

^ piwiMie. tucli aa 

^i^pere, and babhtere, fe«y Mnety per ««i 

W above than hdow. Faredoaieal 







say, with Colonel Cunningham, that whtl'*t ■ 

it “one realizes the beauty of the dwfirn'MHioo ihm hn 
decreed that in the animal kingdom there «h»;»«M l»e fi< 
necessary direct ratio between site and vocal |»owef 


tailor-bird would have been a nui*an« In a wh«4r 
district'' 

The tailor-i»rd Is interesting chicily m accnutii <>r 
the nrat It constructs, which I* one of the mo%l wnndrr. 
fill thinp in Nature. The nursery in which ih** yniing 
tailors are born is composed of one or m**rf Iravr* 
which are sown tether by the parent*. The IwnI • 
beak is its needle, and the cotton is 


the tailor-bird extracts cotton from Ihi* ami i 
into thread with beak and feet if there iw i«. dlk 
cotton tre^ in the neighbourhood the Wrd «»ftm fm 
recourse to “the fihrous weWdng at the hase* of thi 


of a spider's web. The t^i of course 














went forth into the worW with all their little liwlw 
intact. 

The neat, which »*• thiiN a kiftti of jnir’e or |M»ckct, ii 
well lineri with cotton or other vift materiiil, and looki 
















tie conclaskm that the foyndalion* ww 


diminutive qggs are iaU in It 


In this case tib«re are three wleties; Ih^e wiih a while 


white and but faintlj^ speckled with nsd, ami iIkmi 
addch have a blue background blotched with rf«i 
This presents a difficult {woblcm to tlniof who brhrve 
that birds' eggs are colmired so as to rnftdrt fhrm 


nine cas«i out of ten, are a»n«{dcu<»u» ub|rct« m a 
nest, and, even If they were not It would be drfficidi iw 


^ dec^vsal into thinking It were ««ns(y 
contents were inamsplcuwisly ootourad. 


at ow» leave It bwutuse dtm not 
dhiii^-tatde. Nor does an 












tm. tah-or hiiid 

tout lay their tfgift oo the Hjire R'rniin«i,»» very rliffrfeni; 
•uch cggi ttic invariably prntcctivriy c«4i!»wfr>4, and fei 
well dw they harmooire with their »urft)un4ing« that 
even a Iraitml r.«4r^i«l way lahe ten winwte^ «t wetri! 
to discover a clottli «4 egg* which he know* to be lying 
within five yard* of where he i* standing 1 
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Hrds. Most of the fowJs of the nir are aWr t« Iwaii 
(rf a caudal appendages of sorts. Some po»»n« ie*pk«. 
dent Mis—the products, we are told, of sexual »«l«iioo, 
the admiration of the ladk* for that which w iKauiiful. 
In very many cases the tall acts as a rudder or slcrring 
apparatus to its pmwmot during fl^ht 

TTiis is wdl ^en in the king^arow, the walft, Ihr »wal. 
low, and, indeed, in most %<atching sperle*. Thr lad 
feathers of the «raodp«:ker arc very Miff ami are of 
gr«it use in helping the bird to maintain Its poaitl^ 
on the trunks of trees. In nesrly every case the tail 
is of use during the flight of its posseiitN', l^lne birdi 
out of ten spread out Uudr caudal fetthent when they' 
take to their winga The feathers of a bird*« tall are 
zmxigfoi so dmt Ae tail It almost imfstrvlou* to air. 
They are, moreover, provided with powerful musclei, 
so that when the Urd flks thi^am bt spread out in the 
drape of a fan with a curml surfa^, the eonoaviiy beinf 
undomeatii. This Is aipecWly well leim in the ll%ht 
of a dove or a kite. Neverti^Ma, tlm tail Is ant India, 
pmisable to a fljdng Wrd, 

I once cut off,quite elewe to thdr tiH tetlwvt 

of a p%eon; tte Wrd flew quite mutty idler llw ^era* 

tion. The motion of the wi^enuipe^piwttoiiir^ 

raiHd, and the flight gmiwidly more tabonred; nw did 
tee Wrd steer it«df so well at usual. llbmfeNre, the tail, 
although both an mmMimital uid uteful organ, fe no 
means indispensable to a Wid. At haa before been 
rmaadeed, tiw caudal appoidife it one of tile few 
luxuries which Nature aliowt hex eykdten. 

In tee case eff some antmait, the use iff the toil hinot 
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not ooly U-dt dtsM- ^ 

into fins. . I , 1 ,^ mttiiiMf. 

Tl»a, it r» proteWc th^ rf ^ ^ 

.nd th. •«';i"r;tlJT.»"hr........ .s^ 

’w"*'. "«■ ” "* "• ... 

^TtL h indeed, n pr^hlmt. thr-^ c,r,t««r*. 
case? Ths «s. in««M, P ^ 

being nocturnal In weir iiai»«'. 

nntnrallrt m«.y nppo.lom.S' "( »> .k' - 

NovBthelo.., .hey ""•■• '" '“*'’ * 'T'; J . J 
„y.«riom w.y .h.. i. i. m.«r .b.o J-""* ^*’ "* 

W supple tail assUtu them duim« 





jiliifUigc lti«? ififi i.if hh bc'tiii Iti Iht* liji rif hm king 
forked tail, titil willi itl! re'^ietntilitiiee lu llie €im4 


inmnii, I my itrci ifiiiretivrr^ eiieiiiie^. 

Fur fnnre ii|ijircnifiiite i^i f*fir nf the milker kir 


^ blnk Itic iwftmil; m1ijc:h, ti'ileriirelcil, k lli« 
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law-abiding folk, there are not wanting am .ng ibcn 
vagabonds, ^-stealws, wwt-brcakct^ and >Ahrt 
odminala 

Among birds, as among human being*, Ihr «nrk«| 
flourish like the green bay tree. Crnw^, kite*. aikI 
of prey live lives of iniquity, yet they bavr 
fhemsdves of the lamd. They arc m that ih** 

king-crow is flown off his wing* in «i*!*»v»rt»#i«g i<i kr**j» 
them in romething like ondcr. He fCrcivf* im bxeti 
salaiy for his police duties. 

But, were you to ask the drongn if |iibilanlbf«qHr 
motives prompted him tr> do ibl* w«»tk. Itc |»w! 

his tongue in his cheek and split hi* »4<i»*s ^ If h laugh¬ 
ing. He Is an Eastern. He livw up i<n ail |jjr 
traditions of the Oriental |a4ier i*y Irsyiug Wafk- 
mail at every opportunity. Moie«iver. lie baiks with 
lenient eyt on offence* committmJ again*! tl*r iwts*m 
or ^operty of oth«*, becoming lealnu* in hi* dwiir* 
only when be has to investigate crimes of whnft he i* 
toe fdcrim. 

TIu» king-crow it of opinion dMt cMrity b«flfi*--iiiidl 
ends—at home. Hrnice it «M»e« to {mim that the pwlkw 
a^ivily of ti» drango is gnmimt dutii^ the «e*iiih| 
s^smi. At no mbm* time Ims the bird any prtqiietiy i« 
look alter. N«ds are fmn Afwd i« Jnly. 

and during time montha a cott|de of bing-crewr* chaninf 
a aow (Mr a kite is a s^ le coimnon •» lo iiitaci tnti 
litob attention. 

Nearly every tod, m> esattcr hew antatt or wmOi, will 
^tedk toe aalm^ which tfemitMNi Its tern; to tto* f«* 
tom is iH^inf lemirhato ahoM the htof-ctow. 


THE KING-CROW 4« 

He, however, dlfferi from ail other bird** in the frr»>f i?)* 
of his attack and the eagerne** with wbkh he 
into the fray. 

Like the London street cad, the king-cf«iw th«»r«wghly 
enjoys a row. He never loic# an f»}»j»«irltinity of 
picking a t|u,irrei. If another bird m tntirh m wink 
its eye at His Royal Highness, that is held to lie 
iuflklent provocation. To venture within twenty yards 
of the tree in which the royal nest is situatevi Is high 
treaion. 

How, since the drongo's nest is not •«» large «s a lawn, 
tennis toll, and is ttstially carefully conccatol in a f«rke«l 
branch of a leafy tree, it often hapfwn’* that a ijuiel, 
inolfenslve bird, one who has never done anything 
naughty, innocently sctllcs in the tree only to to roughly 
handled by the unreasonable oivners of the ne*a. It is 
superiluous to say that the crow never l<eiei» u thame 
of "taking a rise" out of a king-rrow. ‘Ihe inlerrsi 
which the larger birti takes in the nest *if the smaller 
I* really quite affecting. 

A crow is pottering about aimlessly, bwiking out for 
mischief for idle claws to do, when it otoerves a couple 
of drongoi busily at work. " A nc*t, probably young 
one*I** says Mr. Corvus Splemlens to hl« noble self. 
He Uien proceed* to wend hi* way toward* the king- 
crows, sailing along with that air of Jaunty nonchalance 
which cats and crows alone can assume 

"Morning! How’s the rrest and the dear little 
angels?" caw* he. In kss time than it takes to relate, 
the irate dronpj* have dashed at the crow, and arc 
trying to secure beakfuli of feathers out of his back. 








The last-named 1$ baiting a and 


having angered the king-crowt being frmjirfrfi 
fear of parting with a portion of hw plumage. 

The king-crow Is the pluckiest of binls li il 
to name the creature of which he l« afranf, t»|. 
I happened to pass under a low Irw- in which 


lustily. I looked up to in%^»tigale tbr pl>**n..rt>ro< 
and saw that there were in tl» trcf Ihrrr y-oing tt« 


of great excitement. H«1 I touched 


























look can be otoined. rfow low P"*«i« 
make littte aalltei into llie aif aft# in 


imta the crowt and the dfongt^ it «il 

Gentlemen & Pltym. The cio»» »pfe the 
I nae tihe ward in its strkt »{wfting Mrntr. A»to incial 


It wu Sunday evening, when, the 
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ataoit perfect, the only fl*w being that fhr m*U 
not able to diagubc Its tygodaclyle feet Ilwt the king- 
crowdoi^ not notice *uch trifle*. If he tiwi h** wnuhi 
probably take the wily oickoo for « dr|.»tw«i 
and offer him a ticket (m a dinner at the «rstrr*i 
dharitable institute. 
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If does not record the name of the 
who first conceived the Mm of 


eating the cat All we know with 
y St that the indlvlduit in i|uestkin 
me iJeopIc, learned in phll* 
t 

cl 










manner. 

The cat is an ungrateful creature; shr aUarhr* hrr, 
self to localities, not to persons. Cat-ltiver« will 
ably take exception to this assertion; but let ifirw f«ir 
a moment compare their cats with ll»»r rfog* H^w 
many cats have they possessed that would b4l-*w 

whpwver thev went and refuse lo leave lltew 















have been, universally popular. The mysterious air of 
Ae cat, its nocturnal habits, its terrible caterwaulings, 
which often sound like the cries of human beings in 
distress, and its shining orbs, all tended to cause the 
belief that cats were witches* familiars. 

Sailors, who are invariably superstitious, object to 
having cats on a ship; but when once a cat finds its 
way on board it is usually allowed to remain there, for, 
were pussy thrown overboard, a furious storm would 
assuredly arise. 

Before passing on to demonstrate the popular dislike 
of cats, let me quote the excellent description of the 
animal given by Bartholomew Angelicus; “ He is a 
full lecherous beast in youth, swift, pliant, and merry, 
and leapeth and reseth on everything that is afore him, 
and is led by a straw and playeth therewith, and is a 
right heavy beast in age and full sleepy, and lieth slyly 
in wait for mice, and is aware where they be more by 
smell than by sight, and hunteth and reseth on them 
in privy places, and when he taketh a mouse he playeth 
therewith, and eateth him after the play. In time of 
love is hard fighting for wives, and one scratcheth and 
rendeth the other grievously with biting and with claws, 
and he maketh a rueful noise and ghastful when one 
preferreth to fight with another, and hardly is he hurt 
whoa he is thrown down off an high place. And when 
he hath a fair skin he is, as it were, proud thereof, and 
goeth fast about, and is oft for his fair skin taken of the 
sMnner and slain and flayed." 
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lifftly III *4 ♦» »4i<f i« h<H(r Wnlal H ifct 

«»#• •>! a* «•!. Iiwi fhr wli»» **lalM«t 

||h» «»%• " 1*11# tii^‘ «^it»i*i th# ‘*Sf»c» 

l4H*»f * *■ A* I »*■•* i,‘‘*»»»*6 # •IfrrI ►»! I.««dl«fi, 

t hm$ iwrtwr# fcrea* Isll ijirw^ 1 Ml » gnirwl cl«lll|l 

#i«| fainiiKt* nM w«»*f WK*, «'lii<fc I r»»iiU woi |«H h»w W 
•ecMini $u0, tUI I i.l»«fM:«»t i*» <«i«. mf vy«* tt{4wsrdi, 
•Md imn4 lJb«l t «r«» fi^MWg tifi4«f • MgnbMftt t,«fi 
Uf |«»ciwi« lit « *-i4i mm I ‘* 




woman lomi otu. 

Now« to all thow wto am dioiilaf 
{MiBsy I wouU mpectfiatty asy; ” Kn 

















victim. Mark the tml: the tip i» t»imi awl i* 
wa^ed from ifWe to »lde Thi* i« iJw 
by the cat of tiie intense cxciteoMfot with i»hi<h ‘V i* 
thrillwi A i^rtsman in India nwy, if hr I# 
xe a t^r do all thit. 

The nocturnal proclivities of puss ate fM4hiog f»»»f a 
sund\«I of the haUts of her «n<est*i»« M«»i, if «<.» all. 
her cousins in the wild state hunt da»i«8 thr ht»wt» *>f 
darkness. Tbeir eyes are matie (m 

There is, howcvw.one diflerence hrtwcm ihr cal and 
wild carnivora which it is tinportant i« nmlet, othn. 
wiws he who watcho) pmiy will enieitain an raagget• 
ated idea of the crudty of beaait of prey When a 
cat catches a mouse she tortum her victim Mm •hr 
actually kiUs it I do not think that liw otnttse sttlfefa 
much pdn while the cat It hidiiiilnf In he? enaal play 
at its expense. The Mttte rodent ia, I heJicm half' 
paralysed, and its senses compMy nninbiid. 

Men who have been carrM off % lions deflate ihii 
they experienced no fright; that, fndecd, they HMtcrIy 
realized what was htf^ning. Be this as it m»y. p«»*y 
entreats her victim Am atainefiiUy bmmm she ii ii«l 
httttgry; she indulfes in rMlar for pleaMuw, and mt i« 
a craving fw fojd. 

Ihe wQd carnivora, although they tfwroi^y enjoy 





^'CERNlNTf CATS SS 

ick other creature** unle»’« drn'en to 
I* of hunger. Under such circum- 
if prey does not ** play" with it* 
the happy despatch ImmctHafety on 
xced* to devour it. The tragirdie* 
Jy accompiinicd by but Htik cruelty. 
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Having secured the bunch, the next thing to do is to 
cut away the heads of the flowers, together with the 
upper parts of the stems, until you have a hollow cup, 
of which the base is formed of stalks closely pressed 
together, and the sides of leaves. This must now be 
lined with soft material of which the strands should 
be delicately interwoven, and then, if a few cobwebs be 
wound outside the stalks, you will have a tolerable 
imitation of a fantail flycatcher’s nest. 

The Madras Museum possesses a specimen, but this 
is not nearly so well put together as the one I am 
describing. Birds of the same species display different 
degrees of skill in the construction of their nests. Some 
are more artistic than others. The fantail flycatcher’s 
nest seems absurdly small for the bird. This has to sit 
on the nest, not in it. 

Imagine a canary resting on an egg-cup, and you will 
have some idea of the picture presented by the sitting 
fantail. In this elegantly-shaped, shallow, cup-like 
nursery are deposited three cream-coloured eggs, spotted 
with greyish brown. They are conspicuous objects and 
may be distinguished at a distance of ten or twelve feet. 

This is one of the many awkward facts which con¬ 
front, at every turn, those naturalists who maintain that 
all birds’ eggs are coloured so as to render them incon¬ 
spicuous when in the nest. It seems to me that such 
men are slaves of a theory. So imbued are they 
with the doctrine of protective colouration that they 
are unable to see things as they are. But this is a 
digression. 

The eggs require ten or twelve days for their incuba- 
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the flycatchers did not molest them. Their instinct 
taught them that these mild birds would not harm their 
young. But all crows, kites, and hawks that ventured 
near were promptly mobbed. 

By the third day, the young birds had grown so big 
that there was no room for them to lie side by side in 
the nest They lay Jumbled together in a heap, of 
which the summit was higher than the walls of the 
nursery. By this time the tail and great wing-feathers 
had begun to appear; these, being in sheaths, made 
their possessors look like miniature porcupines. 

Their conduct in the nest was unlike that of any 
other young birds I have seen. As a rule, the moment 
a parent arrives, up into the air go all the gaping 
mouths, and there is quite a hullabaloo, each youngster 
being afraid he will be forgotten ! 

When the parent fantail came to the nest there was 
no clamour among the young birds, and only one of 
tibe three mouths opened. The decorous conduct of 
the young flycatchers is, probably, to be attributed to 
the action of natural selection ; for, living as they do in 
such an insecure nursery, the young birds would almost 
certainly fall out if they were of restless disposition, or 
if, when the parents came to the nest, they clamoured 
violently for food. 

From the third to the sixth day the young birds did 
not make any great visible progress. But from the 
sixth day onwards they developed apace. On the 
eighth day the white feathers on the eyebrow began to 
show themselves, and on the tenth the young birds 
looked quite presentable. The body was then covered 
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with downy feathers, those of the wings cind tail being 
fully developed and the white eyebrow completely 
formed. 

I had to leave Coonoor on the eleventh day after the 
young birds were hatched, so was unable to witness the 
first lesson in flying, which was given when they were 
fourteen days old. 

What human play or pageant is so entertaining as 
the sight of young birds making their first attempts 
at flight? The excited parents, while giving vent 
to twitters of endearment and encouragement, make 
little sallies into the air by way of example They 
are saying, in bird language, “ Come, my dears, you are 
quite old enough to fly. See how easy it is and how 
delightful.” But the young birds seem disinclined to 
emulate their parents. They look fearfully around 
them. 

Ag ain and again, the old birds exhort them; but the 
young ones still hesitate. They are afraid to trust 
themselves to their feeble little wings, just as a child, 
who cannot swim, fears to plunge, head first, into the 
still water of a swimming-bath. 

Eventudly the bravest of the little creaturds over¬ 
comes its fears, and, amid the delighted cries of its 
parents, essays a short flight It flutters awkwardly, 
but manages to reach a neighbouring branch, upon 
which it alights, trembling with excitement and exulta¬ 
tion. The battle is now half won. The other nestlings 
follow the good example, and, one by one, th^ learn 
bow delicious is the sensation of sailing on outstretched 
wings through the thin air. 
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voices as they fly past the abode of the dead. Hard 
by, from behind a picteesqne bamboo clump, ascends 
the blue smoke from a tiny hamlet. 

Some of the little naked village chfliten are actually 
playing among the ruins of the tomb. It is an interest¬ 
ing sight this. Those children are the sons of the soil, 
they are little plebeians, descendants of the men who 
once cringed and cowered before him whose tomb 
is now a ruin, whose race is extinct, and whose very 
name has been forgotten. How are the mighty 
fallen} 

Is not this a case of the survival of the unfit? Is it 
not a paradox that the race of puny, ill-fed men should 
have survived, while that of the warrior chieftain, 
superior in intellect and physique, should have become 
extinct? 

But look! two jackals are making their way out 
of the cover at the base of the mound. Timid creatures 
’ these, they look the pictare of cowardice as they sneak 
along, the tail between the legs. Is this not another 
instance of the survival of the unfit? How is it that 
these poor fear-stricken jackals ^e a flourishing species, 
found all over India, while mighty animals, such as the 
elephant, the lion, the girafle, and the tiger, are fast 
disappearing firom oflF the face of the.earth? The 
question may be extended. How comes it that rats, 
mice, moles, rabbits, hares, and the other small fry 
_ of rive mammalian world hold their own in the struggle 
fix existmice, while the mammoth, the mastodon, the 
^yptndon, the giant sloth and the great pterodactyle 
rutiles have become extinct ? What mean these para- 
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upon the scene, those animals to survive were by m 
means altirays the ideally fit, but thof^ who were bent 
able to adapt themselves to the nook or cranny in the 
world that Nature assigned to them. Man, htrwcver, 
has been more ruthless than even Nature in the clcstruc* 
tion of the nobler mammals. 

There is an ancient fable that tells of a staunch rdd 
oak and a feeble sapling which grew side by side in a 
forest A mighty tempest came, the oak tree bravely 
held up its head and haughtily refused to bow tlown 
before the storm, so it was uprootaJ and diet! a noble 
death. The sapling, on the other hand, meekly bent 
before the stormy blast, acknowledging its supremacy; 
so the gale passed over it leaving it unharmctl. 

This fable explains the survival of the unfit. 

Before man was evolved the world may tic compared 
to India in pre-British times. There were conquering 
species and conquered ones. No one race stood head 
and shoulders above all the rest Now one ipectet 
established a supremacy, now another, but the positioB 
was invariably a short-lived one, and, ewn while It 
lasted, was constantly in jeopardy. 

In those days, great pachyderms dbput^ wftli 
monster edentates and powerful carnivora the iiupre* 
macy of the earth; sometimes one prenni!^ for a iittks, 
sometimes another. Often these conquering species 
existed side by side, maintaining a kind of armed 
neutrality, half afraid of each trther, ai^ <»nbmptuoui 
of the great mass of the animals, idlowing them to 
occupy those places in the earth which tkey themselves 
coaH not fill Then suddenly one species prevailed. 


of much account—the brain. By using this wiuKlerful 
organ it learned to defeat strengtii l»y craft; it further 
learned that it was po.ssibic t«> adapt its envittynmerit l«» 
itself, instead of adapting itself t« the eiivironmcnl, a* 
all other animals were compelled to do. 


In spite of his large brain, in spite t»f the fact that he 
was able to make implements of stone with which he 
could sometimes kill the great carnivtu.i, lliejie latter 
would often .seize and devour man, m that he w'as h*rcrr| 
to take shelter in caves. But, as time woir on, his 
brain enlarged; he grew more skilful in the tnanufac- 
ture of weapons, and soon as.serted suprrjiiaf y. Hr 
ha.s not spared his mighty {»lver'*.jrir *. t inr by «inr fir 
ha.s .swept them ofT the face of the earth, or fort rd ihrni 
to take refuge far from him in «.waiiif»y plates and 


being hunted to extinction, so that our jrresertl fauna is 

but a pigmy remnant All that which is nohlesi has 
disappear^. 

Were I a poet 1 would write an ode to tlic gigantic 
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animals which have found this little oftli hm f..r 

them; to the mighty flying reptiles the rxpiiHe of 
whose leathery wings measur«l thirty fccl. «nfl which, 
Imd they lived in these days, would hiive Ifcrn r.jpahle 
of flying oiF with a bullock; to the great like 

creatures—^megatherium, glyptodon, and inylodtar-- 
whose height was three times that of a tall tnan and 
twice that of the averi^e elephant; tj» iho hiHir* hairy 
mammoths; to the giant mastodons, wlorr tinh-* were 
twelve feet in length; to the cnormou>ii li^rard* which 
were large enough to swallow a <^heep at a gulp , to the 
raoa, once “ the lord of the great I*olync'*iaM i da mis of 
New Zealand." 

When we contemplate sud» extinct monsters which 
must be numbered among the unfit, the words " sur¬ 
vival of the fittest” acquire a new significance. 



i 




COCK ROBIN'S MORDERKR 


O bird, except imssihly the lotlian cmw, 
has been the object of so much vilification 
as the sparrow: 

“ The spink and tlip sparrnw 
Arc the devil's Iww and aronv.'* 


So runs the country adage, and tlie farmers act up to 
its sentiments. They unite to form " spsirrow rlub'i." 
These benevolent institutions are foiinrlcd with the pious 
object of destroying as many as possible of the arrows 
of the Prince of Darkness. But the h.ilrrd of the 
sparrow is by no means confined to the y*»kel. 

Respectable ornithologists vie with one another in 













reddish-brown head and sooty cheeks, his dumpy figure, 
his bustly flight, gait, voice, demeanour-—in short, a!i 
betray his low birth and vulgar mind. 

But the Pariah avenges himself on the Wfcicly whirh 
has expelled him by his truly cynical shamrlcki- 
ness.... The sparrow is an Atheos, a wilt! t'tumniinisi, 
but shrewd, active, and untiring. . . . When thr Iwld 
vagabond has fixed himself anywhere neither force nor 
cunning is able to turn him out. Not in vain has he 
associated with men, and learned from them rrart am! 
wickedness. It is not easy to scare this paragon f»f 
audacity, or to inspire him with resjKtct. He is more 
than a sceptic; he is a d«:ided freethinker. In fire- 
sumptuous security, he seats himself on the nose or arm 
of the fluttering, clappering ghost, to whom the ejiarge 
of the garden is committed. In its very shadow he 
bids it defiance, and thus, it may be said, enfoys the 
fruit of his wickedness with a heightened consciouwes* 
of his transgression. If he has happily escaped from a 
net or a pea-shooter, he makes a tremendous outcry; 
jeers at and abuses the awkward fowler from hit hiding, 
place, and anon the whole scoundrelly fraternity chime 
in with all the powar of theh lungs.*' 

This was, of course, written of the sparrow a« he Is 
found in Europe. The Indian bird, altimugh he belongs 
to the same species —Passer dsmestiettp--fMn give his 
Western Musin points in tl» matte of evil-doing. 
“London sparrows,” write Lockwood Kipliiig, "aro 
said to be familiar, but when comparod wliii their 







no circumstances whatever can any •■jtain«w tr rlif.fjsjVd. 
Add as per cent to the impudence, :o jci ♦mt |f» ihr 
fowdyness, and 15 per cent t«» the vii5};atify /•( the 
cockney bird, and you will arrive at a tolciiihiy at curate 
estimate of the character of the «parrow that loiitscnt t 
U9 who live in this Land of Regrets. 

Far be it from me to attempt to whitewash the 
sparrow. I merely desire to present him in his tnir 
colours. This Ircing .so. I cannot help raying that the 
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destroys large quantities of insects, some of which Ji« 
presumably injurious ones. Sparrows, in mrwfer,itirm 
probably conduce to the welfare of the f.trmer; hut 
unfortunately, it is not often that we have )4|»arrmvs in 
moderation. The truth of the matter is lhat it is jit,t 
so much what he does as the way in which he ihjes it 
that makes the sparrow so offensive. 

For example, any fair-mindctl person will allow that 
when a cock bird goes a-courting that bird in at lilrrly 
to make a fool of itself. The sparrow, of conr'.r. ilwa 
this, and, if he ended here, no one would h.ivr a w<>rd 
to say against the prtweeding. But nnfottiinatrly the 
sparrow is not sati-sfied merely with acting idi(>ti(.dty. 
He insists on selecting for hi.s trysting-pl.u r the «indow. 
ledge of a busy man’s study, ami drives the unfoituiiiiie 
occupant to the verge of madness by his *' swellings *' 
and his "turkey-cocks." Nor Is this the worst feat are 
in the sparrow’s courtship, If the amatory professions 
of the bird were ^ulne, if all his bowing and scraping 
were the true outward expression of his Inward feel, 
ings, one would be content to put up with a great deal 
at his hands. 

As a matter of fact, sparrows of cither sex are 
incapable of any real conjugal affection. Cowficr 
discovered this trait in pas^ne ebarader and thus 
expressed himself:— 

“The sparrow, meanest <rf the feathered race, 

His fit companbns finds in every ^tce, 

With whom he fikhes the grain that aaiti him besi, 
llts here and then^ and I^e returns to mt i 
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And whom if chance the falcon make* hit prey. 

Or hedger with his well-aimed arrow slay. 

In no sach loss the gay survivor grie%-cs, 

New love he seeks, and new delight receive* ** 

The above is gospel truth. 

I know a man who once slew in succession seven 
cock-sparrows. It happened in this wise, A couple 
of .sparrows determined to build in hi* verandah Hr 
willed othcrwi.se, and, by way of showing th.if he mr.inl 
what he said, murdered the cock-bird, 1 hri the wulow rd 
hen sit and mope? I>k! she shed tear* of lamentalion ? 
Did .she call upon the goils to witness tlie cruel tilow 
that had fallen upon her ? Did she " in soft mwinurs 
tell the trees her pain”? Nothing of the kind. Fw 
a minute or so she swore lustily at the •.layer of her 
husband; .she then fkw away, to retisifi five fninutr* 
later with a second Inisbaiui, and togrthri they irt to 
work at the nest. 

The secoml cock-bird sharer! the f.rle of numtirf one. 
The hcn-sp.trrow then rctiirnr-rj with numlrr three, 
and continucfl to replace her tnurileretl hushaiul* until 
she had hircti six to their rlestruction. 1 hen my {rieo«l 
stayed his hand. He prostr.alrri tiy the cruel ami 
cynical heartlessness «»f the hen-sparrow. Hut »he 
had her own way. She brought up a f.imily in that 


ver«: 
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by all laetns let it do so. Thai is not the site I should 
have selected for a habitation, were I a bird, but that i« 
neither here nor there; if the dirty, dark hole meet* 
with the approval of the sj^rrow, let it brtnjj up its 
famil y in it It is only when the parents in'iMlt me 
every time they enter or leave the nest, that I begin to 
grow angry with the birds. 

I naturally ask what I have done that they r^hould 
wake me every morning before satirise, and, in the 
course of the day, hurl at me all the swear-worrls they 
know. 

All sparrows behave thus, but, Just as the Madras 
crow is more impudent than any other crow, so dors the 
insolence of the Madras sparrow exceed the insolence of 
every other sparrow, not excepting the London bird. 
I am not exaggerating when I say that the sparrows 
once evicted me from an hotel. I will not name the 
hostel, for I do not consider that it deserves an adver* 
tisement It must suffice that the iwf of the rooms 
occupied ly me had in its sb’ucture a numbor of iron 
rafters provided with ledges. Upon these tJ^ sparrows 
held shouting matches. 

And “what a dissonance is tiiie sparrow's tone I Of ail 
the Babel confusion of bird tongues, there arc few mcMre 
displeasing than this. AU the boorish vulgarity of his 
nature is expressed in that tone I “ 

Well, I had to listen the whole day, not to mm spar¬ 
row, but to a large colony, and, judging ly the uppow, 
tovy, hatred, malice, falsdhood, deceit, and jealousy 
r^M in that cdony, I was awakeited bi tite rnwn- 
ir^-<ny fost fat Madr^i—to find that the crows twd 
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eaten up my chota haetn, and that the sparrows were 
fighting over the crumbs left by the crows. 

Throughout the day those sparrows mocked me. 
vain did I try to eject them. 1 flicked at them with a 
towel. Thev flew out at one window and in at the 
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nity of seeing the sparrow at his he?H, ft»r there he is 
nearly always bq^fimed with soot and dti'.t, hut in India 
we can distinguish the smart grey crmvn .i<kirns 
his head, and his white shift-front and Wack tie. The 
female is of course a homely-iooking bird. 

Where the sparrow makes a Rii.stakc is in Imagining 
that he is a fine singer. Any one who coitbl disabuse 
his mind on this point would be rendering a great 
service, not only to mankind, but to the whole of the 
bird world. This I fear is an impf>s»ib}e task. Ibilil 
the end of the chapter the sparrow will continue to 
think that he alone of all birds can dng. and to look 
upon the vocal attempts of al! other lijr»i'4 as ifn|*ar. 
tinent imitations of his voice! 

In this world one, or more, of three things are 
neOBSsary to ensure success. These arc abibiy, impu¬ 
dence, and a friend at court. Of the three, aliihiy is by 
far the least important, and may, I think, l*c neglected. 
Impudeno!, on the other hand, may, without much est- 
aggeration, be said to be the one thing needful to 
succeed in this wicked world. 

Of this invaluable quality the sparrow has an in- 
exhaustible supply. He is ^ most successful bird In 
the world. He Is the most numerous fowl In Asia and 
in Europe. He has invaded America and taken the 
country by storm. He Is d«s revenge of the Old 
World for the Yankee invasion. The sjrarrow has 
lately extendi his kingdom to Australia and Mew 
Zealand, where he is now one of the commonest of 
birds. But for the fact that young sparrow is a dish 
highly esteemed by the crow, the whole of India would 







unmixcd evil. But, in fspitc of his niitur.ii cnetnicH the 
sparrow !• a very fortunate birti Ilh iinpuricncc and 
“push" enable him to find fomJ in places into which 
more timid creatures fear to venture. His very com¬ 
monness is a blcssini;: to him. It saves him from being 
caught and cagetl. 

A snarrow. as such, lias no market value It is true 


bath, when lo! the homely brown licgins to show 
through the dye. I'his is a s.id calamity for the owner, 
but a Joy to the sparrow, for it means his lilieration. 


chirruping with delight to hn«l hiitiielf free once more, 
and vows that never again will hr l>e such a fo«»l as to 






















THE NATURALIST IN A RAILWAY 
TRAIN 

N most parts of India a kind *»f "fjnnFr»it 


servants are stationed at unsuitable places, aiul ihcrr. 
upon seek to remedy this state of affair^ n, thr great 
profit of the railway companies. Having lir«i an active 













photo|3»phB, for the pa»dng of iJie tr*in tloe* pw^- 
turb them In the least A tclqgrajih wire Is, however, 


birds. For such there are the pole* and InHulatMS 
ready to hand* and of these the hawks and kites am 
not slow to avail themselvea 


are to he seen disbriliui 
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of every i^w&yi sitting on the wires until an in^t 
comes within range, when the drongo* at once take to 
their wings and give chase. 

It is amusing to notice how the king-crow always 
seeks shade when the sun is very hot. In the inidillc 
of the day fully 80 per cent of the king-crow Aahtm/s 
of the tele^aph wire will be seen scaterl cjuitc close to 
a pole, so that its shadow fails uj>on them. 

The roller {jCoracias indka), or blue jay, as it is more 
commonly called in India, is another bird which is very 
partial to the electric telegraph. 11 sits Indiscriminately 
on either wires or poles. 

Doves, too, are very fond of resting on the wires. 
They are not innectivorous birds, and are, consctjuciltly, 
not on the look out for prey, but love to *»it in the son, 
especially in the early winter morning when the air is 
still chilly, and in this attitutlc they fKimlcr over the 
problems which agitate the feathcrctl world. Tire pretty 
little bee-eater {Merops vindis) is aniUher fret|ucnter of 
the telegraph wires. Very bc.iutiful he lo«»ks in hi# 
green dres.s as he sits facing the line, and still more 
striking is his appearance when he makes a Kudden 
dash at some Lilliputian tjuarry, for, when flying in the 
glare of the sun, his plumage assumes a pddcri hue* 

The birds jrerched on the telcgrajih wire, although 
they absorb the greater part «if ones attention, fomi 
but a small fraction of the s])ecies to be seen during * 
railway journey. It is no exaggeration to assert that * 
traveller by rail from Feshawar to Madras should, aided 
by a good held-giass, be able to distinguish fully one- 
third of the commoner birds of India. 














The train passes through most kinds of country, it 


coloured emerald-green by the young shoots of the 
luxuriant crops, over broad rivers, past jhiis great and 
small, through bushy jungle, amid long feathery grass, 
through forests, among bare rocky hills and green undu¬ 
lating down-like country. Each of these tracts has its 
characteristic species. Now a flock of mynas (/fmi/e- 
theres tristis) comes into sight, chattering with delight 
over some newly-discovered fieki rich In food. These 
disappear and a pair of sarus cranes {Crus 
absorb one’s attention. The sariis is a strange bird, 
which, like an Englishman, seems to take Its pleasures 
sadly; it invariably looks depressetl, although in reality 
it is perfectly happy in the company of its spouse. The 
crane and his wife form an inseparable and devoted 
couple. When one is taken and the other left, the sur¬ 
vivor is said soon to die of grief at the loss of its mate. 

Scarcely have these tall creatures vanishetl from sight 
than a flight of birds of a very different feather comes 
into view—a screeching crowd of "green parrots” 
PakBomis 

in an orchard of ripening fruit The train now wends 
its weary way through a tract of marshy country, whore, 
hwe and there, a paddy bird {Ardeola grayii) may be 
seen, lazily gazing into the water of some murky jM. 
Near by are some duck and coots swimming on the 
surface of another dieet of water. Not far removed 
from them is a stork, and overhead are flying a number 
of wWte ^ets (Bubukus e 9 r<mmMm) and other Hmthms, 
disturbed by the noisy tt^n. 
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horse pulls up, a crowd of kite* may 


senger will assuredly cast away. Ncctlless to nny\ the 
crows are also on the war path, and, .as they hang about, 
most impudent beggars, close to the carriage wheels, 
they get the pick of the food which is thrown out. 

These bold birds, however, are not tlcpendcnt on the 
charity of man; they help themselves, being obviously 
disciples of Dr. Smile.s, whose fjook," Hrlf-llelp," is so 
popular in India. A gwds train haded with s,acks of 
grain pulls up at a station, and is at once invaded by 
crows, who proceed to bore with their jwiwcrfu! lieaks 
holes in the sacks, through which they abstract tl» 
corn. 

The enumeration of the fauna of the railway station 
would be incomplete without mention of the uhiqultotit 
sparrow (Passer domestims). Then there is the half, 
starved pariah dog, who is a regular {nstitutlon at every 
wayside station, attending alt trains. Experience srwtns 
to have taught him that charity is most rife among 


platform in front of a emrri^ occupied by them; but 
even their charity appears to be very uncertain, for hit 
attitude is suppliant^ he wap bis tail in a halfhearted 
manner, be gives it the und^dind mothHi tet denotes 


objects, and the wistful look in his eyes majctti one feel 
almost sorry that one's baggage does not Include an 
assortment of juky boo^ 
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Htare, then, among the hornbins, during the nesting 
season, is a division of labour as complete as that 
which prevails among human beings—the ma!f -r,..,. 
forth and brings back food for his family, while the 


How this strange habit arose it is dilTicult to imagine. 
Its raison ditre can scarcely be the protection of the 
female while sitting on her eggs, for her enormous beak 
is a weapon calculatctl to keep all raptorial birds at a 
respectful distance, it would almost seem as if the 
female hornbill is by nature a flighty young thing, a 
gad-about, and that consequently her eggs, despite the 


doubt, tried to do her duty, but the attractions of the 
gay world round about her proved irresistible; her spirit 
was willing, but her flcidi was weak ; consequently she 
and her spouse recogniaied that “durance vile" wa* the 
only remedy. 

Many weak-minded human beings pursue a similar 
policy. I once knew a man at Cambridge who could 
not bring himself to take sufficient exercise to keep his 
body in health, so he hit upon the plan of starting out 
with three shillings in his pocket, and taking a cab to 
the railway station, which cost him two of his shillings; 
the last he used to spend on a third-class ticket to a 
station twelve miles out, and, once landed there, he bad 
no option but to walk home 

I wondw whether any one has ever shot a cock horn- 
bill at a time when his wife is plastered up in her nest. 
It would be a cruel but interesting experiment What 
wmild hen bird do when die cock failed to oame 
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and fe«d her? Would she stick to her positiem am! die 
of starvation ? Would she break open the barrier and 
thus put an end to her self-imposed imprisonment ? Or 
would she sit at the window of her castle and endcavonr 
to attract, by the “ sweet melancholy " of her voice, some 
knight-errant of k hornbill ? I have never had the 
opportunity of performing such an experiment, as, al¬ 
though hornbills are fairly numerous in Northern Inilia, 
they seem very secretive with regard to the position of 
their nests. 

Hornbills are caricatures of birds, freaks of nature, 
ludicrous clowns. There is not a single feature almut 
them which is not comical, Mr. Wallace thus describes 
a hornbill nestling: “ A most curious object, m large as 
a pigeon, but without a particle of plumage on any part 
of it It was exceedingly plump and .soft and with a 
semi-transparent .skin, .so that it looked rtjorc like a Img 
of jelly, with head and feet stuck on, th.-m like a real 
bird." If possible the adult is a yet stranger oliject. 
The great hornbill {Dichoceros bkomis) is an enormous 
creature. It is over four feet long. Its great beak 
measures a foot in length and ha,s a tremendous horny 
excrescence, known as the casque, which causes the bii^ 
to look as though it were wearing a cap. 

What the utility of this *' helmet ” is to the bird no 
naturalist has yet been able to discover, BufTon thought 
that great injustice was done to the bird.s by their having 
to carry about this enormous deformity; he imaginetl 
that it hindered the birds from getting their food with 
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weight During flight the wings of this hornbill, like 
those of most of its species, make a trcmcnflmiH noise. 
Wallace compares it to the puffing of a steam-engine 
when starting with a train; that the simile is not exag¬ 
gerated may be judged by the fact that a flying hornbill 
can be heard a mile away. 

The voice of the hornbill is quite in keeping with the 
rest of the bird. There exist certain toys with which 
every one is familiar. Each takes the form of a clay 
flgure representing some animal. This is highly coloured, 
and is placed on a miniature concertina. When the 
concertina-pedestal is pressed a horrible squeak is pro- 
duced, which is apparently intended to represent the 
voice of the animal. It is only mwssary to imagine 
such a toy over two feet in length, with a iwo-feet 
square concertina, in order to arrive at the voice of the 
Bengal pied hornbill, a bird found in the sub-Hima¬ 
layan forests. When a hornbill talks it puts body and 
soul into its vocal eflbrts, its tail vibrates with each note, 
just as that of a crow does at every “ sejuawk." 

Hornbills have eyelashes, a very unusual feature in 
birds. This accounts in part for the knowing, comiod 
look of the creatures. 

It Is needless to say that these birds cannot cat their 
food without buffoonary. They live chiefly on fruit, but 
they will eat insects, lizards, fish, and ewn scorpions; 
eadi morsel of food that is picked up is tosii^ into the 
air and caught in the huge beak t 
’ Books on natural history state that homy Us are very 
shy, retiring birds. This has not been my experience. 

^ Recently, when I was sitting in a mmkm, waiting for a 
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leopard, a pied hornbill alighted on the tree in which 1 
was hidden. After having screamed a shr»rt sola, he 
caught sight of me, and although he was within three 
yards of my machan he did not fly ofT ifi alarm, but 
just cocked his head on one side and winked at me in 
the most familiar manner. I was not surprisctl; nothing 
done by a hornbill could ever sur[)rise me. 

When coolies are beating the jungle for game the 
hornbills of the neighbourhood usually follow the line, 
passing from branch to branch overhead, aj>parcntly 
enjoying the fun. These facts .seem to negative the 
idea that the birds tire .shy. 

The flight of the hornbill is chanictcristic. It consists 
of one or two rapid flaps of the wings, followed by a 
bout of .sailing, with the wings expanded and motionless. 
Thus the line of flight is composerl of a series of uridtt* 
lation.s. 


Hornbills seem to be gregarious birds, 'fhey bufTmin 
through life in little cojnpanies of six or seven. Fifteen 
species of these weird creatures arc to l»c fmmil in the 
Indian region. Of the.He, three patronize the " tlombiy 
side,” 










MASTER IMPUDENCE 


W HEN first I read Phil Robinson's account 
of the Indian .squirrel I thought that the 
writer had painted the little r«xknt too 
black. That was in the days when I 
lived in Northern India, where the .squirrel is to outward 
appearance a highly rc.spectabk animal. Iji that part 
of the world he rarely ventures inside the bungalow. 
Hence I used to regard him as a pretty little creature, 
half bird, half mammal, a four-h^ggeri rienixerr of the 
trees, a quadrujjed companion of the fowls of the air. a 
light-hearted inhabitant of leafy bowers. 

It is true that I recognized that the st|uirrel was not 
sweet-tempered, that u|K)n the lca.Ht provocation he dis¬ 
played “anger insignificantly fierce." that his voice was 
not beautiful; but these drawbacks were, in my opinion, 
more than set off by the fact that he is always amusing 
and pretty to watch. A stay in Madras comjsetled me 
to change my opinion of the animal, and to admit 
frankly that Phil Robinson was right when he said that 
every action of the squirrel, the very whisking of its 
tail, IS an offence. I now regard Smums palmamm m 
the most impudent of all «the Tribes on my Frontier." 

I am aware that many people ri^ard the rascality of 

n 
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the crow as unsurpassable. It is nothing of the kind. 
I TOrily believe that the average Madras squirrel could 
give the Iccal crow its ten worst sins and then easily 
prove it^f the greater villain. 

When a crow invades the bungalow it does so with a 
more or less guilty air. J. K. Jerome says that only 
cats and Nonconformists have consciences ; I think that 
the Indian crow should be added to this list. In any 
cas^ I have noticed that when a crow is about to 
commit a felony in my bungalow, he approaches it 
unostentatiously: he does not court observation, he will 
not commit the crime if he knows that your eye is 
upon him. 

The squirrel has no such scruples. Even as I write one 
of tho^ villains is actually committing theft under my 
very nose. He is perfectly well aware that I am watch¬ 
ing him : he does not care two straws for that, he knows 
that, without moving, I can do him no harm, so he 
ke^>s one bright, wicked little eye upon me while the 
ether is fixed on the food of my grackle {Eulabes 
r^gmsd) or hill myna, as the species is popularly and 
mcoirectly called. This bird has every day for its 
I»^kfast a plantain and a saucer of bread and milk. 

latter is the object of the squirrel’s designs. The 
nimWe little rodent climbs up the leg of a bamboo 
tafale-there is nothing, by the way, which a squirrel 
CMBCt d imb—and, having reached the cage, he inserts 
B^^reen tte bars his two forepaws and thus abstracts, 
^ piec^ the myna’s breakfast 
sagely enough, the myna does not seem to resent 

. ' aetapomy. He sits on the perch and watches with an 
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utter want of concern the barefaced abstraction of ins 
property. 

Now, I submit that, impudent as he is, the Indian 
crow would not invade my study and steal my bird s 
food while my eye was upon him. It is true that crows 
habitually commit larceny in my bungalow—theft in a 
dwelling-house i.s, I believe, the correct name in India 
for this particular offence—but they do so only when 
my back is turned or when I am sleeping the sleep of 
the just. Not only does the squirrel ojwnly commit 
theft, but he glories in his misdcerls. 

Yesterday I hurriedly entered my study and found a 
.squirrel sitting on the table anrl chattering to himself at 
the top of his voice. 1 maintain that the nuwl reckless 
crow would not dare to take up a position on my desk 
and proclaim the fact to the whole houschok! by a series 
of loud and offensive “ squawks." 

What with the crows, the sparrows, ami the Mjuirrels, 
I literally have to fight for my daily tluHa hasiri. The 
crow,s and sparrows attempt to steal only when I am 
asleep. The .squirrels arc Iroldcr, When I am lying 
In bed awake, they creep into the room, climb up the 
1^ of the table, and help themselves to the toast under 
ray very eyes. 
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But the language of fte squirrel on such an occasion 
is as London milk is to neat whisky, when compared 
with what he says when “ a lurking villain crow,” who 
has been watching the theft from afar, pounces down 
upon him in the verandah and robs him of his booty. 
Then, indeed, is the wrath of the little mammal a sight 
for the gods I 

It seems to me that the Madras squirrel is especially 
depraved. As I have already said, in Upper India 
the squirrels never, or, at any rate, very rarely, enter 
bungalows. It is true that in that part of the world 
the doors and windows are protected from the inrowls 
of insects by chiks, but these are usually so ili-6tting 
as to form no sort of a barrier to a pushing squirrel 
The fact of the matter is that the Madras squirrel is to 
the squirrel of other parts of India what the cockney is 
to the rustic, or the town sparrow is to his country 
cousin. 

Colonel Cunningham bears me out in this. He 
states that in Calcutta they rarely invade the Interior dT 
houses, and he ought to know, for he lived there for 
thirty years. The Madras squirrel is as much at home 
among the rafters of a room or in the punka ropes 
as he is among the branches of a tree He nests 1^ 
preference in the bungalow, and, such are the way* df 
native architects and builders, that the interior of tl» 
bungalow furnishes endless eligible sites which are 
snatched up as eagerly as unlet houres in Midlra* at 
the b^inning of the winter s^ison. 

Not being a dog in the manger and having no use fca" 
the various crannies under the roof, I should have no 










nests if they did not expect me to find them building 
materials. That is the worst of a squirrel; you give 
him an inch, and he takes an ell; you allow him a free 
site for his nest,and he destroys a brand-new *' Curzofi" 
topee because he takes a fancy to the materials of which 
it is made. 

Having constructed the nest with ill-gotten materials, 
Mr. and Mrs. Impudence proceed to stock it with young 
squirrels. The nest, I may say, is not much to boast 
of in the way of architecture; it is merely a mass of 
hay, wool, and soft fibrou.s material, in the mkidle of 
which is a hole. Here the youngsters first see the light 
Two, three, or four are usually born at one time, and 
ugly little beasts they are. They are blind, and have 
not a hair on the body, but, curiou.sly enough, the skin 
shows distinct signs of the light anrl dark stripes which 
are so characteri.stic of the adult. 

It is, of course, a matter of common knowledge how 
the squirrel acquired his stripes. It was lagforc the days 
of the British raj, when there were no bridges across 
the Ganges. Hanuman had to cross that sacred river 
on uigent business, and, no bMt being available, the 
animals obligingly offers to make a living bridge for 
him. 

Unfortunately, the backs of some, notably the porcu¬ 
pine, were not quite so .soft to walk upon a.s could be 
desired, so Hanuman slipped, and his fingers, when he 
fdl, rested on the squirrel’s back and made five dark 
marks on it, which have since remained. 















another and pretend to bite h»s tall, whereupon he 
upon whom the prank is played jump* high into tijc 



little run, the first squirrel turns suddenly round and 
faces his pursuer, who then jumps over him. MidsNnnd- 
seek is another popular game with squirrels. 
Sduruspalmamm is a much smaller animal than he 



looka He is mostly tidl, and so weighs very littk. 
Indeed so Iteht Is he that he can safeiv trust himself tn 



any taanch that will bear a myna. Squirrels deli 
crawl about bushes and nibble the mo«j succulent 
When '(ralki^ along a Iwdlge one often s 
temich moving like a reed shaken fcy the wind, a 
approach, discovers tiat a squirrel is the caose 
tnovement Most squirr^ have a roostinff-oh 
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important oigan. The animal does nothing without 
consulting it Every time he otters his shrill, penetrat¬ 
ing cry the tail beats time. A vibration of the caudal 

' .•'* 

f 


is, perhaps, not superfluous to say, by way of comcmm^ 
that the alarm in this case i.s that of the squirrel, not of 
the hairs of the tail I 


Away from the bungalow it is a delightful creature—a 
pla}dul as a kitten and a* full t>f spirit*. Two or thr@ 


















Thus there are many entrances to the nest. 

Usually quite a colony lives in one tree, and as the 
sun is setting the little mammals are fond of chasing 
<»ch other about the tree, da.shing in and out of the 
various holes in the trunk. There is such a tree In 
the compound of the Adyar Club at Madras, which the 
squirrels and the spotted owlet {Athene hmmt) have 
altogether appropriated. Before it is quite dark the 
squirrels retire to their lair, where they enjoy sweet 
repose until the .sun again shows his face. They then 
emerge and bask for a little in his comfortable raya. 
The sun bath over, the memljcrs of the colony leave 
the tree, one by one, each to follow his own devices and 
desires. 
















KINGFISHERS 


K ingfishers be nutnljerrcl 

the commonest birds in India. They are 
fowl which observe I'Vitlay every day of 
their lives. They do this because they like 
fish.^ Quite a large number of the winged eominuuily 
subsist on a fish diet: there are the cormoranN. the 
osprey, the fishing owl, and a host of other inteir-iing 

fishermen, accounts of which woultl ccrt.iinly fill a 
large book. 


Three sp^ies of kingfisher arc very mmmr»o in all 
p^s of India. Akedo ispida, the common kingfidier 

'''■•■"■''“•“I "II »»« the' 

Old World. Tht vancty found in India i, mKh .malfe, 

.id!!?' “'««•“ to KoRland, and nmj l„ |,c mo- 
aid^ . differ™, .pecie, and called AU.J, tng^„,a. 

Iaire*?'d“Wwd ibat boUi Ibe 

dW^ri in ,™, ™'n ''°™ 

enM? ? - a S I “ "llto«lc inffo- 

of '"<«• <•>" 

told does not atuin it. full devolopnicnt 

fou^„".r““ “totow klngffdier 

oee parts of the Himalayas rrhere the winter 
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temperature falls to i6* F. in the night time is no larger 
than the Madras bW. Mr. Blanford says that this 
kingfisher is not found in the Himalayas. This is 
certainly not the case. I have seen dozens of specimens 
of the birds in those mountains at altitufles of 5000 feet 
and even higher. The common kingfisher has the 
typical build of the tribe: its neck and tail are .short, its 
bill is long, and its figure distinctly dumpy. The breast 
is ferruginous, and the wing.s and back light blue, the 
blue of the former having a greenish tinge. The feet 
are coral-red. A white patch on the side of the neck 
completes the bird’s uniform. 

As it sits on a branch overhanging water, with its 
head buried in its neck, but bobbing up and down with 
spasmodic jerks as though it had a slight attack of 
St Vitus’s dance, the bird puts one in mind of a 
shrivelled-up Blue Hungarian bandsman dressed in a 
uniform three sizes too large for him. When, however, 
a fish shows itself the kingfisher ba:omes sprightly 
enough. It slips into the water at a considerable angle 
and r^ppears with its tiny quarry, which it first dashm 
against a stone and then swallows. The whole process 
is accomplished in about five seconds, and Is performdl 
with ridiculous ease. 

No piece of water, which contains fish or Crustacea, 
is too small to serve as a prcsCTve for the common kfnf- 
fi^er. I once saw one sitting up over a pool, not Ihr^ 
square yards in area, which had form^ in a hole by 
tite roadside. 

A pair of kingfishws inhaUt the Victoria R^la pond 
io fee Botanical Gardens at Madras, another make the 



















non-migratory bird, If we except fwallows and »wift^, 
does not, under ordinary circumstMOss, ever wantlrr 
more than a mile or two from what may Ijc tern***! its 
head-quarters. Even migratory birds content themselves 
by travelling to and fro between their sMfnnKW and 
winter quarters. A pair of kingfishers .select a stretch 
of water and remain upon it until death parlt them. 
They guard the fishing ground, when once it It selected, 
as jealously as a Kuroju^an fwwer guards a new splwe of 
influence which it h.as established. 

The common kingfisher is not a noisy bird. When it 
rests it rarely if ever utters a sound ; when, htiwevrr, it 
dashes along, just over the surface t>f the water, it emits 
a peculiar whistling call. 

The next kingfisher which dcmancls our attention is 
the beautiful white-breasted form— 

This is the commonest kingfisher in Southern India. 
He is one of our noisy birds, hi* unpleasant scream 
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the little flock danger and flies oflT; the flash of 
tile white in his wings attracts the attention of his com- j 
panions, and thqi' follow him without knowing why th^ 
are flying away. But the white-breast^ kingfisher is 
not a gr^arious bird, hence in his case the white bar 
cannot have this meaning. 

It has been suggested that it serves as a recognition 
mark, a mark whereby the male and female can dis¬ 
tinguish one another from other kinds of kingfishers. p 
This may be so, but it seems to me that, if the kingfisher 
has any difficulty in recognizing his wife, and I am far 
from asserting that he has, his difficulty would be in { 
distinguishing her, not from a bird of another species, j 
but from others of her own kind. i 

The white-breasted kingfisher is an organism full of J 
interest to the zoologist, .since it appears to be under¬ 
going evolution before our very eyes. Those who do j 

not believe in the theory of evolution—and there are j 

still some persons who do not—urge as an objection to i 

the theory that they see no signs of changing structure ! 

in the animals round about them; these arc apparentiy I 

fixed and stable, and not undergoing any modification. j 

It is true that Nature does not work In a hurry, that ■ 

most of the alterations which are being effected are f 

coming about so slowly as to be imperceptible to human 
eyes. There are, however, exceptions, and the white¬ 
breasted kingfisher is one of them. 

The proper hunting ground for a kingfisher is ob¬ 
viously water of some description or other, but this 
particular species is often found far away from water. 

It is one of the common Urds of our gardens, and is 
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I found even in compounds which contain no fishing 
places. 

I once saw a white-breasted kingfisher hawking in¬ 
sects on the Poona racecourse, just as you may see the 
J “ blue jay ” hunting them on the Madras course. There 

is no water near the course at Poona. The fact of the 
j matter is, the kingfisher is changing its habits. It finds 

t that fishing is a poor profession, so is giving it up and 

I going in for insect catching. It is becoming less and 

' less of a fish-eating bird and more and more of an 

f insectivorous one. It has advanced to such a stage that 

I a sheet of water containing fish is no longer a sine qua 

non of its existence, as is the case with most kingfishers. 
I Hence I make so bold as to prophesy that in years to 

I come the white-breasted kingfisher will lose completely 

the knack of fishing ; it will altogether forsake the water 
and obtain its living just as a roller does, and may one 
day even tackle snakes ! 

I This bird can be kept in captivity. In 1900 Mr. E. W. 

I Harper sent to the Bombay Natural History Society a 

I most interesting account of some white-breasted king- 

I fishers which he was keeping as pets. ** Last summer,** 

' he wrote, "‘having obtained another white-br^isted king- 

I fisher, I determined to adopt a different method of feed- 

I . ing it Small pieces of raw lean meat were pushed 

I down the bird’s throat, until, in a day or two, it fx>ok 

[ the meat of its own accord. This meat diet was varirf 

? with pieces of fish, the bird alwa)^ striking its food (as 

I it would have done a live fish) upcm its perch tfari^ or 

four times before swallowing it Thfe was done with 
a jerking movemrat of the whole body. 

I . - 
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" Lizards, shrimps, and grasshoppers are greedily ac- ^ 
cepted as dainty morsels by this bird. Although I 
have had the bird about nine months, yet I have never 
seen it drink. Its meat and fi-sh are alway.s placed in a 
jar containing three or four inches of water, into which 
it plunges its massive beak to take out its food, I might 
also add that the bird .sometime.s immerses its beak in 
the water, instantly withdrawing it with a shake of the 
head, even when not feeding." Mr. Harper adtis, “ the I 
average weight of food eaten in one day Is 11 ounces, f 
or equivalent to about twenty-one minnows." 

The third kind of kingfisher found in Madras is the 
pied one —Ceryle varia. The plumage of this bird is i 
black and white, and has been aptly comi>ared to that 
of a silver-spangled Hamburg fowl. This sijecics is the 
finest fisherman of all. It looks for its prey, not while 
sitting on a perch as most kingfishers <lo, but while 
hovering over the water, and dropping into it like a 
stone when it espies its quarry. This bird has veiy 
powerful pinions, and will .spend long jicriods on the 
wing without resting on Urm firma. Now it hovers 
with rapidly vibrating wings high above the surface of j 
the water, then it dashes off to a considerable distance, [, 
and again hovers; next it makes as if to dive; it drops, f 

but suddenly checks itself, and flies off with a twittering f 

scream, to hover again over another part of the water; ; 

^ p«:haps this time it espies a likely fish and drops into - 
tile water, completely disappears for a moment, then ; 
mterg^ with its victim. 

Some observers declare that this bird never dl'wsi ' 
witiiout catching a fish. This I cannot belbm I have 
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often seen the bird drop into the water and come out 
again without apparently having caught anything. It 
is of course pos.sible that it may have scijted some 
minute water insect and swallowed it at a gulp. Mr, 
Harper’s kingfi.sher consumed in a whole <lay the 
equivalent of twenty-one minnows. That bird was in 
captivity, and did not take so much exercise as a free 
bird would; hence we may double the allowance of 
the wild kingfisher. If then it catches a fish every 
time it dive.s, forty plunges would suffice to priKurc 
it a day’s food. 

Every one who has observed the habits of this king¬ 
fisher know.s that it divc.s very many more than forty 
times in the course of the <lay. It seems to hunt from 
morning to night The birds are of course not always 
on the move. They frequently rest. One or tw»i pied 
kingfishers are usually to Ixt seen sitting on the tclegra j»h 
wires which run across the River Cmmm parallel with 
the Mount Road, Madras. 

Kingfishers nest at the end of holes excavated in 
river banks. During the breeding sea.son, which com¬ 
mences in December, numters of nests, or rather the 
entrances thereto, may be seen in the banks of the 
Adyar River. The excavations are six fet or more 
in length, so that it is impo.s»ible to reach a kingfisher’s 
nest without extensive digging. Nor are the passages 
which lead to the nest straight. But the nest is not 
much to look at. The white eggs are laid on the bare 
earth, and arc mixol with fish-bones cast up by the 
birds. 

Kingfishors, tike most birds, object to having their 
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dom^tic affairs pried into. They will not actually 
attack the human being who tries to get at the nest, 
but they raise a tremendous hullalmloo. All kingh^ers 
make similar nests. In some parts of I ndia, however, tiie 
white-breasted form appears to be changing Its habits 
as regards nest building, just as it is doing with regard 
to fishing. According to Mr. E. C. Steuart Baker, the 
white-breasted kingfishers found In Cachar do not ex¬ 
cavate their nest, but build a roughly constructed one 
of moss amongst rocks or large stones. 

Kingfishers are exceedingly unfortunate in having 
attracted the attention of the poets. Very few of these 
gentry can ever have seen any of the birds, but all of 
them have heard of them, and this they think suffi¬ 
cient to warrant their writing on the subject. X 4 N: me 
give a few choice specimens of what the poets are 
capable of. 

Howitt writes of " the scarlet plume of the halcyon.” 
We must, however, not be too severe ufK>n this bard. 
It is quite possible that some wag dipped a sparrow in 
red ink and showed it to the poet as a kingfisher. The 
average poet seems to regard the bird as a sort of 
melodious seagull, having the habits of the bald coot 
This the following quotations will prove;— 

(i) “ Bird of calm that aits brooding on the charmed wave.** 

(a) “When winter halcyons, flickering on the wave, 

Tune their complaints, yon sea forgets to rave, 

Loud winds turn zephyrs to enlarge their notes, 

And each safe nest on a calm sunfkce floats." 

Phil Robinson, in the “Poets’ Birds," quotes tiiir^ 
equaUy idiotic effusions. But Shelley beats all records; 
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no Yankee blood-curdling yam-spinner could equal 
him. 

" Upon a drooping bough with nightshade twined, 

I saw two aiure halcyons clinging downward, 

And thinning one bright branch of amber berries 
With quick long treaks, and in the deep there lay 
Those lovely forms, imaged, as in a sky." 

Had he described a couple of kingfisherii sitting on a 
merry-go-round, drinking ginger-pop and eating apple 
tartf the poet would have been equally near the truth. 
The worst evil one can wish to a bird is for it to fall 
into the clutches of the poet! 

Eighteen different kinds of kingfisher are found in 
India, and a group of birds more interesting to the 
biologist does not exist. As we have s^n, the white¬ 
breasted kingfisher affords striking evidence on behalf 
of the theory of organic evolution ; the group, however, 
prove no less conclusively, in my opinion, the insuffi¬ 
ciency of the theory of natural selection alone to account 
for the origin of all new species. 

All kingfishers and their allies (except the aberrant 
form describe above) have similar habits; why then 
the great diversity in their colour ? We see in Madras 
the little blue kingfisher and the black-and-white spcxilei 
living side tty side, each equally successful in the struggle 
for existence, and each carrying on the same trade; 
surely, then, If their colouring Is due to the action of 
natural selection, both species should lesemble one 
anothw In af^xm’ance. Yet as a matto* of fact thty 
do not 

What has caused this divorgenc^ ? This is a question 
to whidi a satisfactoty answer has yet to be found. Let 
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us not be mistaken. I do not deny the adequacy of 
natural selection to produce new species. Undoubtedly, 
numberless species have arisen as the result of the 
weeding out of the unfit; but it .seems to me th^ 
natural selection alone is unable to explain organic 
evolution. It i.s undoubtedly a factor in the origin of 
species and probably the most important factor, but it 
appears to be but one of many factors, several of which 
have yet to be discovered. 











THE BLUE JAY 


H e Is not a jay at all; but the misnomer is 
perhaps a pardonable one, for in more 
respects than one the bird resembles the 
true jays, and I am told that the European 
roller {Coracias garrula), a near relative of the Indian 
blue jay, is known in parts of Germany as the Birch 
Jay. American visitors to India, however, make no 
such mistake. You never hear one of them call the 
roller a jay. They dub him the Surprise Bird, a name 
which admirably suits both him and the paddy bird, for 
when either take.s to its wings a startling transformation 
^rs. The dingy heron i.s suddenly metamorphoMjd 
into a beautiful milk-white bird, while the untidy 
nondescriptxoloured roller is transfigured into a gor- 
g<»us harmony of light and dark Wue, Into & Mni 
the Oxford and Cambridge colours, puttteg 
one in mind of Putney on Boat-race Day, 

Beauty is oiten a curse to Its possessor; it certainly 
is in the case of the Indian roller. This bird has a wide 
distribution. It is, or should be,found aU over India; 
but, alas! it Is not. It is a significant fact that the Wrd 
is not common in the Piwidency towns. 

"Eha" dcx» nc«t even mention the roller in “Hic 
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Common Birds of Bombay.” The bird is far from 
abundant in either CsJcutta or Madras. A couple 
of blue jays live on the " Island " in the last-named 
town; but I cannot call to mind any others within 
municipal limits. It is not that the roller shuns cities 
and towns. Far from it. The bird is very common in 
Lucknow; I have seen as many m twenty of them 
studded over the maidan in front of the Oudh and 
Rohilkand raulway station. Nor can we explain the 
rarity of the bird in Madras by assuming that the 
climate is unsuitaJ to the roller. 

The bird is common enough a hundred miles inlandj 
and becomes rarer as one nears Madras, Any one who 
travels from Bangalore by the day train can verify this 
assertion for himself. 

The truth is that European and American women 
are responsible for the rarity of this beautiful creature. 
It is one of the many victims of the abominable practice, 
indulged In by some women, of wearing birds' plums^ 
in their hats. If this custom does not die a speedy 
death, all the most beautiful birds will, ere long, be 
swept off the face of the earth, in spite of the laws 
passed with a view to bird protection; for such laws are 
easy to break. Few can be aware of the enormous 
trade that is carried on in birds' skins. 

Every number of “ Bird Notes and News,*' the journal 
of the Sod^y for the Protection of Birds, contains 
an 0 Cttiy similar to the following:— 

• ** At the feather sale at the Commercial Sale R(X>ms, 
LofHio% on 19th Apid, 1904, there were 161 
ages iff ospre^r f(^thers, of varying quantitl^, dtose 

















toucans, parrots, etc. There were also a large quantity 
of wing quill# from pelicans, swans, gccsc, turkeys, and 
eagles." 

At the June sale ten cases of {leacock-feathers were 
sold, each case containing about too lb. of feathers. 
Thanks to the effort# made by tlie ScKiety for the 
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isolated from all other tribes. They show affinities 
to both bee-eater.s and kingfishern. cs|>e*: 5 ally to the 
latter. Ind^, rollers are the terrestrial counterparts 
of kingfishers: they are kingfishers which do jiot fish. 
Both families are clothed in brilliant plumage, and 
in each the .sexes are alike. Both nest in holes, and 
both lay white eggs- These last two characteristics, 
however, do not count for much as evidence of re- 
lation.ship, being merely the consequences of similar 
habits. 

It is almost a law of nature that those species of which 
both the cock and the hen bird are clothed in gay 
plumage lay whitish eggs anti either nest in holes, or 
build covered nests. There arc exceptions to the rule, 
which cannot be dealt with in this place. The reason of 
this general provision of nature is not far to seek. The 
hen, when she is sitting tm her eggs, Is liable to be 
attacked unawares by birds of prey; hence it is obviously 
to the interest of the species that she be as Incon* 
spicuous as possible, unless, of course, she be a bird, like 
our universal friend the crow, fully capable of looking 
afbar herself, or like the king*crow, a real fighter. 

Thus it has come to pass that, in many species of 
birds, die hen is clothed In sombre plumage, even when 
the cock bird is arrayed, like Joseph of old. In a ^at of 
many colours. It is, however, obvious that if a s(>ecies 
r»8t in a hole, there is no necessity for the hen bird to 
Ik inconspicuous, hence among kingfishers, woodpeckers, 
rcaksrs, and bee-eaters, which build in holes, both sexes 
f^oka in brilliant plumag& 

A^idn, if a bird nest in a dark place, it is Impcntant 
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that its eggs should be as conspicuous as possible, for a 
bird cannot count, and if the hen is unable to see her 


separated from the others. I*or this reason, it is my 
belief—but the belief is not quite orthodox—that natural 
selection has caused the eggs of bird.s which nest in 
holes to become white. 

One of the puffins, which nests in a dark burrow, lay.s 
coloured egp, and actually whitewashes them to make 
them conspicuous! This sounds as though that bird 


wa.she8 her egg.s. 

Thus the fact that hen rollers and hen kingfishers are 
both gaily attired and lay white eggs, does not count 
for much as evidence of kinship. But in other respects 
they betray evidences of relationship. Both possess 
remarkably ugly voices. I have already dilated upon 


solitary lives, niinougn tneir looa ciiiiers 
nature, both families obtain it by like method 
fishers take up a position on a rock, stone, < 
overhanging water, and sit motionless until a 
fish comes along; then, in less time than it 
relate, tlte little fisterman has div^ into t 
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come out again, dashed his prey to death on a stone, 

and swallowed the luckless fish. 

The roller obtains his insect quarry In a very similar 
way. He takes up his position on the summit of a post, 
or on a railing, or a telegraph wire, and sits there motion¬ 
less, pretending to be asleep. As a matter of fact, he is 
keeping a very sharp look out Presently he espies an 
insect moving on the ground below, whereupon he flies 
to the ground and returns to his perch with the insect 
inside him. Both kingfishers and rollers must have 
marvellous eyesight. A roller will " spot ** an insect in 
the grass twenty or thirty feet away and fly down and 
seize it. 

The white-breasted king^shcr Is, as we have seen, an 
example of a bird which is undergoing evolution under 
our very eyes. As generation .succeeds generation, this 
bird goes in less for fishing and more for insect catching, 
so that now he often lives and flourishes far away from 
wator, feeding almost entirely on ins«:t8. Hence his 
habits approximate veiy closely to those of the roller. 
There is, consequently, nothing wildly improbable in 
the hypothesis that, far back in the dim vista of time, 
there was no distinction between rollers and kingfishers, 
that the ancestral roller-kingfisher was a brilliantly 
celomed bird which picked up a living in a varieiy of 
waj^, sometimes catching insets and at other* fish, 
those that lived near strmms naturally devoting them- 
sdves more exclusively to fidi catching, and those which 
dwelt on the plains, far from water, contenting them* 
selv® with hunting insects. 

Thus two races, having distinct halMtii, wero fcNnned, 
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and the kingfishers and the rollers proper came into 
being. It is necessary to say that the roller’s diet is by 
no means confined to insects. The bird is not only 
able to swallow a toad, but to digest the unsavoury 
amphibian. A correspondent informs me that on two 
occasions he saw a roller <levour a small .snake. I have 
watched both kingfi.sher.s and rollers for hours together, 
and have never observed either species drinking. The 
former bird, when diving for his quarry, probably con- 
sumoi m much liquid as he requires; but how does 
the roller obtain the wherewithal to wet his whistle? 
That organ must .surely require wetting sometimes, 
especially in Northern India before the monsoon has 
burst Perhaps he drinks on the .sly. 

This abstemiousneas is not peculiar to the Indian 
roller. The European bird, writes Mr. W. J. Gordon, 
“would seem to be the total abstainer of the bird 
world, for we are gravely assured that ‘it ha* never 
been known to drink.' “ 

Although we must admit that the blue jay sets a 
noble example to the over-ardent votaries of Bacchus, 
we cannot help wishing, with Mr, Gordon, that the bird 
would drink a little, if only for the benefit of hi* voi^ 
which Is very dry and thirsty sounding. 

The Indian roller is sacr^ to Vishnu, It must be 
a very fine thing to be a sacred fowl, but I imagine 
that the blue jay would sell for a mere song its garment 
ttf sanctity. The bird must strongly object to being 
made captive, even though it be caught only to be 
liberatex! at the Durga Pqja. 

Four species of roller are found In India. One of timse 
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is Coradasgarrula^ the European form. This bird some¬ 
times visits the hospitable shores of 0 !d England, where 
it is promptly shot by the bird-collector; but,a» a set-off 
to this treatment, its appearance is recorded in the news¬ 
papers. 

According to books on ornithology, the bird has 
been noticed in England “ about a hundred times since 
it was first recorded by Religio Medici Browne in 1644,*' 
In other words, a hundred specimens of the bird have 
been shot in England, and probably not one in ten of 
die hundred slayers could have told you anything about 
the habits of the bird from ijcnsonal observation. 

Burma boasts of her own special blue Jay, known to 
science as Coradas affinis. It resembles the Indian 
species very closely, and, were it not rank heresy to say 
so, I should feel inclined to maintain that the Burmese 
bird is but a variety of the Indian one. Certain it is 
that the two species interbreed freely. 

Lastly, there is the broad-biUed roller—a beautiful 
green and blue bird with vermilion beak and It 

inhabits leafy forests and does not visit towns. This 
genus, like the other, exhibits local variations, and one 
ornithologist tried to make three species out of it, and 
had he b«n allowed to have his own way he might 
have made a dozen more; but the majority of zool^ists 
stoutly resisted temptation. The result is, that instead 
of our having a number of species of broad-btil^ 
roller, so alike that it would need a committee of 
experts to distinguish one from another, we have one 
species only, which can be recc^nized at sight. 




















THE SWARMING OF THE 
WHITE ANTS 


L ast night the white ants swarmed ; to-day 
fallen wings are scattered in thousands over 
j the floor of the bungalow. What a strange 
phenomenon is this swarming of the ter¬ 
mites ! It unfailingly accompanies the first rain of the 
monsoon, whether this comes in June, as in Upper 
India, or in October, as it hapfsens in Madras. Scarcely 
is the ground thoroughly saturated with moisture when 
the swarm.s of white ants ari-se, apparently from no- 
where; and, if they happen to appear at night-time, 
they make for the light and thus invade the bungalow. 

Each of these myriads of swarming termites Is pro¬ 
vided with two pairs of large wings. Nevertheless, the 
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Nothing shoddy is turn^ out in Nature’s workshop; 
even organs which will be used but for an hour arc 
finished with the utmast care. The mayfly, the winged 
life of which endures not a whole <iay, could not be 
more accurately constructed were it intended to last for 
a thousand years. The mollusc, that sjicnds its whole 
life buried in the mud at the bottom of the ocean, 
secretes for itself a most beautiful shell—a shell which 
man does not see to admire until it is cast up on the 
shore by the waves, long after its possessor has pasted 
away. 

The birds and the lizards, however, care nothing for 
the workmanship of the wings of the termite*. To 
them the insects are merely so many fatted calves 
waiting to be eaten. The day that sixs the swarming 
of die termites is for the birds and the lizards a red> 
letter day, it is their jmr tk /*<*», the one day in the 
year when they are provided with more food than they 
can eat 

Hagen tells of a swarm of termites in America where 
die insects formed a dark cloud, preyed upon by hundreds 
of birds, which so gorgoj themselves that they could 


to-day be suffering from interna] pains similar to those 
endured by many a schoolboy on Boxing Day. Tiny 


otest difficult to n^otiat^ and moat ludtooui 
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look as they went about making frantic efforts to 
swallow the insects' wings. 

If the.se lizards had po.sses.scd a little knowledge of 
natural history they would have deserted the walls and 
made merry on the ground among the termites that 
had already shed their wing.s. But perhaps it wa.s as 
well for them that they did not. for had they been 
able to devour a whole white ant at a gulp many 
of them would, ere this, have .suffered the .sad fate of 
the King of England who partook too plentifully of 
lampreys. 

By this morning all the white ants had disappearetl 
as mysteriously as they came. Nothing of them wa.** 
left, save a few hundred thou.sand wings*. What has 
become of the owners of the.se wings ? Many were 
devoured by lizards; some fell victims to other enemies; 
a few have lost their wings and apparently their way, 
for they are crawling aimlessly about and are being 
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which most of the members are sexless creatures. The 
settlement is composed of a royal couple, whose sole 
function is to produce young, and the workers and the 
soldiers, who conduct all the rest of the affairs of the 
little nation. The neuters have no wings. The kings 
and queens are born with the.se organs, but lose them 
early in life. The winged swarms that appeared yes¬ 
terday are the sexual forms; they are potential royalties; 
each has in it the making of a king or queen, if it can 
secure subjects. 

At one time it was believed that the object of the 
swarming of white ants wa.s the foundation of new 
colonies. It was thought that the winged creatures 
paired during flight or immediately after their wings 
had fallen off, and then each couple founded a new 
colony. This belief has been somewhat shaken r«»nt!y 
by Grassi, who has made a prolonged study of the 
termites which live in Sicily. He deciare.s that nothing 
comes of the flight, that it is utterly destroyed, that 
eadi component individual is devoured by some bird 
or beast; not one survives. Further, these winged 
termites are very silly creatures; they never make the 
least attempt to escape from die lizards which prey 
upon them; they sit still and allow the little reptiles 
to stroll up to them and swallow them. Fritz Muller 
laughs at the idea of a pair of the.se belple»i creatures 
founding a new colony. As well, he thinks, plaa a 
couple of new-born babes on an uninhabited island to 
Mablish a new nation of human beings I 
It seems to me that Grassi and Muller are mistaken. 
The swarnung of the white ants must be d" some use 
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to the species, or it would not take place. If aii the 
winged forms composing the flight were devoured by 
enemies, there could be no object in the swarming. 

Philanthropy is a virtue unknown in nature. The 
universal practice among the lower animals is, E,very 
species for Itself, and the devil take the hindermost. 
Each species lives for itself and solely for itself. I find 
it impossible to believe that every year millions of 
termites take to themselves wings merely in order that 
the ins«:tivorous birds and the lizards may <jver»eat 
themselves. The.se considerations alone seem sufficient 
to disprove the assertions of Grass! and Muller. 

Not a few naturalist.^ think that some of the in¬ 
dividuals which compose the swarms return to the 
nests from which they emerged, or go to other nests, 
there to be received as king.s and queens. This theory 
is very possibly correct, although it is not supported 
by any direct evidence. Indecti, there is the objection 
that in every colony of termites a few individuals are 
found which are known as reserve queens, individuals 
which, if suitably fed by the workers, will develop into 
queens. But it is obvious that such potential royalties 
cannot be produced indefinitely without the infudon 
of fresh blood Into the colony. 

It has further been suggested that these winged 
forms, although so helpless, may possibly contain 
stored up within them sufficient nutriment to keep 
them alive until some of the eggs they lay develop 
into workers. These, directly they are hatched, will 
(e^ and look idter the royal pair. In support of this 
hypothesis we have the exf^riments of Professor Perea, 













attended by neuters. 

Thus it is possible that some of thr wingnl fori 
which appeared last night have been rereiveri into ne 
which are already established, have set np a m 


almost certain that, of all the termite 


in which to lay qjgs that will prorlnrr workers which 
will one day attack our projwrty. Bui there U no 
denying the fact that the vast majority of yesterday** 
swarm have perished. 

This enormous waste of life is a very common ocenr. 


some areatures it is protmble that, of many thousand 
young which are hatchai, only one, or potiilbty two^ 
come to maturity; all the remainder arc cut off early 
in life. 

Nature knows two methods of maintaining a specie*. 
One is for the parent to give Wnh to thousand* of 
young and leave these to fend for themselves a* best 
can, trusting that, out oF the muUittide, a few will 


The other method is for the mother to give Wrlh to ^ 
fisw ywmg and to tend these few with die fitreatsat care. 
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primitive one ; it ii the more wasteful, and suited only 
to small anti lowly-organized creatures. 

It may seem strange, .seeing how numerous white 
ants arc in India, that naturalists know m little about 
their life-history. The jiercentagc of bungalows in this 
Land of Regrets which are free from these {jests must 
be .small. Almost daily do we di.scover some fresh 
evidence of their ravages. 

Their latest exploit has l«en to devour the most 
savoury ptjrtions of my cricket-bat! Yet wc know so 
little of their life-history. The fact is that the condi- 
tions of the life of termites arc so {jcculiar that it is 
most difficult to watch them. They shun toth light 
and air. They arc creatures of tlarkncss, and black are 
their deeds. ILxccjit for the short time that they 
pfjssess wings they seem unable to live if ex{».scd to 
light They tlo everything in secret. I hey riiscover 
by »ome unknown means a tlecayctl Ijcain in the rtjof 
of the bungalow ; Utc whole colony fiirthwith set to and 
proceed to tunnel through the wall from bcjttom to top. 
If perchance they come to a hartl part into which they 
cannot dig, they go to the surface of the wall and there 
construct of mutl a covered tunnel to hide their comings 
and goings. 

They have soft, succulent tjodles, highly esteemed as 
food by insectivorous aiiimnls; hence their fear of 
showing themselves. When taken out of the dark, 
underground world In which they live, they will do 
nothing, ami, as the naturalist cannot observe them 
without light, matters are at somewhat of a deadlock. 

There are supposed to exist nearly a thousand 
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species of termites, of whidh about one hundred have 
been described. Of the habits of three of these we 
have a fair knowledge. There is thus a large field of 
investigation open to any one who possesses the faculty 
of seeing through a brick wall. 











THE PHARISEE OF THE JUNGLE 


** That sclf'applatitllog bird, the peaeock, itt i 
Mark whal a iiimfifiintii Pliarii« is ht* 

Merktlin tmnlmmM ttmpi hi» ttukdil 
Ills raclk«t glorieSi tJiurt, gretit tiidi 
He irwii « if, Mfflie w^kinn miiik' mMt 
Hit metitiftfl steps were griiftmedl t*f his mt^ 

Aad secmi to mf^ * ¥c mtaner fowl, gkt |»Im« ! 

I am all spkm-fear, dignify ami grace/** 

T he peacock ha*i been the Innocent cause of 
many a fight between the Hritisli .soldier 
and the Indian villager. We can hardly 
wonder at a great desire on the part of Mr. 
Thomas Atkins to shoot the bird, for, as it rises labo¬ 
riously out of a wheat-field, about four feet in front of 
the sportsman, It forms a mark which it Is impossible to 
miss, and, when it has fallen, it is a grand trophy. 
Every feather of the bird is a poem of beauty. It is, 
tiierefore, not surprising that, in tho-se part# of India 
where the bird Is held sacred, the soldier sometimes 
owrlooks the notices which prohibit the shooting of it 
The sacredness of the peacock is the one Hindu 
superstition with which I am able to sympathiae j 
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it is a comparatively rare object in all the other parts of 
®bie country. The mischievous monkey is everywhere 
an object of veneration to the orthodox Hindu. One 
could wish that this superstition were more local and 
that of the sanctity of the peacock more widespread. 
However, we must be thankful for small mercies. It 
is well that peafowl are protected in some parts of the 
country. 

The peacock is a typical Asiatic. His habits remind 
one of those of a non-Europeanized raja. He leads a 
lazy, useless life among the ladies of the harem. He 
lives for display. “ The poor bird,” said Chrysippus, 

“is created only for its tail.” Had the Greek said that 
the bird was created for its train he would have been 
nearer the mark, for the tail of the peacock is a very 
insignificant affair; the train i.s formed by the great 
growth of the feathers which are known to omithoiogists | 
as the upper tail-coverts, since in most birds they merely ' 
cover the upper part of the base of the tail. I 

The gait of the peacock is pride personifi^. As he i 
walks, his looks, like those of an oriental prince, to 
express the words, 

“Ye meaner fowl, give place. 

I am all splendour, dignity, and grace.” 

The beauty of the peacock has always fascinated 
Westerns. King Solomon used to import the bird from 
distant Ophir; while Alexander the Great sent one of 
these gorgeous creatures to Atiwsns, where the people 
used to assemble in great crowds to see !t 
The luHcurious Romans impcsrted the peacock as a | 
table bitd. It was served up in a dish ornamented by | 
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its feathers. This ingredient of the menu must have 
afforded the Roman cooks grand opportunities of in- ‘ 
dulging in a little sharp practice. I suspect that the 
same feathers used to do service a great many times and 
often ornamented dishes composed of game humbler 
than the peacock. 

We are told that one Marcus Aufidius Lurco dis¬ 
covered how to fatten peafowl, and, in quite a short 
time, earned 60,000 sesterces at this occupation. In the 
Middle Ages peacock pie was a dish served up at every 
grand feast The pie took the shape of the bird. The 
head and train protruded from the crust, and the beak 
was gilded. 

Medteval knights used to swear by the jasacock. 
Later on men took to swearing by peacock pie. ** IJy 
cock and pie, sir,” said Justice Shallow, '* you shall not 
go away to-night” 

A mistaken, but widespread fancy attributes to {pea¬ 
fowl very ungainly I«^s, of which the bird is supjK>scd 
to be heartily ashamed. Solomon appears to have 
inaugurated the idea, and the rest of the world ac¬ 
cepted it 

“ The peacock," said a mediaeval writer, ** is a bird 
well known and much admired for bit daintle coloured 
feathers, which when he spreads them against the sunne, 
have a curious lustre, and look like gemmes, Howbelt 
his Mack feet make him ashamed of bis tail. And, 
thajdbre, when he seeth them (as angrie with nature 
tw grieved for that deformitle) he hangeth down hta 
starrle plumes, and walketib slowly in a discontented fit of 
soUtaiy sadneste, like one posseit with dull melancholle.** 

K 
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A similar belief prevails in India. There is a country 
». saying which may be thus rendered: “ The j>cacock 
danced merrily until he caught sight of his legs, when 
he was ashamed and wept bitterly." 

According to Lockwood Kipling, the supposed ugli¬ 
ness of the feet of the peacock is thus accounted for ; 
“ The peacock and the partridge, or, as some say, the 
myna, had a dancing match. In those days the jasacock 
had very pretty feet. So when he had danced the 
partridge said, ‘ Lend me your feet and see me dance.' 
They changed feet, but instead of dancing the deceitful 
partridge ran away and never came back again I" 

But let us leave these frivolities and return to sober 
science. Peafowl belong to that large family of birds 
which does not build nests. In such cases the young 
are born covered with down and usually in a condition 
to fend for themselves. The peahen lays her eggs In a 
hole scratched in the ground and lined with grass or 
leaves. The breeding season seems to vary considerably 
in the different parts of India. 

The favourite haunts of peafowl are wooded, well- 
watered areas, but they often occur in cultivaU^ country, 
especially in Upper India, where they are protected In 
many places. In such districts, at the harvest season^ 
the birds appear to sp«md most of the day in fields of 
ripening crops, and dozens of them may fat flushed In 
the course of an afternoon's quail shooting. Feawcks 
are very abundant In some of the grove* attached to 
temples; such birds may be ^d to be in a semi- 
domesticated state. Indeed, peafowl seem to be a* 
ready to attach themselves to man as their relatoi 
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species which have already been domesticated. It is 
strange that peacocks have not become popular pets. 
Possibly this is owing to the absurd Engli.sh superstition 
which accounts peacocks’ feathers " unlucky," whatever 
that may mean. Perhaps it is due to the fact that the 
bird has a penetrating voice, which is best described as 
that of a very lusty cat. 

Unfortunately peafowl arc prone to give the world 
the benefit of their vocal music in the dead of night. 
However, cats habitually do this, yet cats are popular 
pet.s among certain classes of ijcople. In Upper India 
I have more than «>ncc been awakened when camping, 
and thought that I heard the crie.s of some one in sore 
distress, but fount! that I had only been disturbed by 
the conversation of a couple of peactKks 1 

These birds, whatever they may have l)cen doing 
during the day, invariably roo.st in trees at night. In 
localities where they abtmnd, it i.s {wssible to distinguish, 
before it has grown quite dark, great black things high 
up among the leaves of tall, thick trees; these are 
roosting jieafowl. When camping in inhospitable dis¬ 
tricts, where one’s dAk and provisions arrived only at 
irregular intervals,! have often been r^uced to shooting 
peafowl while roosting, and then literally smuggled my 
victims Into camp in order nut to oflTend the suscepti¬ 
bilities of the country folk ! 

Young peafowl make most excellent eating, quite as 
good as Christmas turkey, but an old cock bird can give 
points as regards toughness to any dAk bungalow 
nmrghi. In addition to grain, of which the birds are 
especially fond, peafowl feed on young bixls and shoots, 
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insects and lizards. They also eat snakes, and hence 

are useful birds to have in the compound. 

As is known to everybody, peafowl are seKually 
dimorphic. The male only carries the gtwstemis train. 
The female is by comparison a bird of sombre hues. 
Darwin explains the beauty of the male bird by the 
theory of sexual selection, the preference of the females 
for showy husbands, while they themselves are not 
similarly arrayed ; for were they thus respknricnt they 
would be very conspicuous when sitting on their egg.-!, 
hence Natural Selection has tended to keep the plumage 
of the females of a dull, uniform colour. I lowever, it 
seems to me that thi.s theory fails to account for all the 
brilliant hue.s of the male bird, for all the wonderful 
markings on each of the feather.s of his train. Nor does 
the theory of Wallace, that these are the expression of 
the great vital force, of the abundance of energy in 
which the bird rejoices. Animal colouration form* one 
of the most interesting of .scientific studies, and it seems 
to me that explanations have yet to be found of not 
a few of the shades and markings which render 
plumt^e of many birds so indescribably beautiful. 

The science of animal colouration is in its infancy; 
yet popular books on natural history give one to und^> 
stand that the last word h«s been said on dte subject. 




FI.YING I'OXES 

E VKRY one interc.stcd in bats should make a 
point of taking a morning ride along the 
VVestcott Road, Madras, in order to sec the 
flying foxes gt»ing to bed. In a compound 
within a stone'.s-throw of the Club arc some tall ca.sua. 
rlna-trees which form the dorinit«jry of the frugivorous 
Cheiroptera of Royapettah. Since a Imt has no clothes 
to take off when it goes to lied, having merely to fly up 
to a branch, catch hold of it with the hooks at the 
po.sterior end of the wings, and then let itself hang, the 
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a time, wheel round the roosting trees. After a little, 
one of the bats approaches a branch, catches the hook¬ 
like claws of his hind limbs over it, and allows himself 
to hang. When once a bat has thus taken up a position 
on a bough, he looks upon that particular bough as 
his own especial property, just as a human being ap¬ 
propriates a compartment of a railway carriage ; but 
whereas Homo sapiens only stares angrily at another of 
his species who dares to intrude, Pteropus edwardsi not 
only glares at any other bat that makes so bold as to 
venture on to the branch appropriated by him (for bats 
are not blind), but attacks it with teeth and claws, and 
at the same time shrieks, ‘‘Why the deuce can^t you 
keep out of this ? or words to that effect The intruder 
then remarks, in a screech, that had he known the class 
of bat that was accustomed to hang out on that branch 
he would not have defiled himself by hooking on to it! 

Having thus relieved his ruffled feelings he betakes 
himself to another part of the tree. Eventually, all the 
desirable boughs are occupied by flying foxes; but still 
many of the animals are without accommodation, and 
firedi ones continue to arrive. Then the real fun begins. 
Little tiffs, such as that described above, pale into 
msignificance before the squabbles which now take 
pkc^ Each of those thousand odd bats has made up 
to mind to roost in one of those four trees, and each of 
tlmse already hanging on is equally determined to have 
a larandi all to itself. Hence the place becomes a verit¬ 
able pandemonium, and the noise of the fighting and 
grabbling can be heard everywhere wi^in a quafter- 
radius. 
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The best way to see the fun is to follow the fortunes 
of one particular bat The other day I fixed my atten¬ 
tion on one stout fellow who had taken up a position at 
the lower end of a bare branch at the top of a tree. 
The bough was at least a couple of yards in length and 
hence was obviously intended “to seat five." A few 
seconds after this bat had comfortably settled himself 
for the day, another came up and quietly hooked on 
to the upper end of the branch. The first comer im¬ 
mediately proceeded to abuse him roundly, and sidled 
up to him with great .sjieed, in precisely the same way 
as a man, hanging by his arms from a horizontal bar, 
moves himself along by sliding first one hand and then 
the other along the bar. The intruder waited for him 
to come quite close up and then flew off swearing, 
leaving the prior occtqjant in .sole possession. This 
individual then edged back to the !«»wer part of the 
branch. He had .scarcely arrived there Ixjforc another 
bat hooketl itself on to the upper end of the bough. 
Exactly the .same comcrly wa."! acted, the original 
possessor again asserting his prior claim. But he had 
constantly to fight for it. Within three minutes I saw 
him drive off five intruders. 

This is but a specimen of the kind of thing that 
takes place simultaneously all over the tree. Since 
bats appear to dislike each other’s company so in¬ 
tensely it is strange that they always roost in large 
colonies, and invariably In the same tree. Possibly 
thqr do so for the sake of safety. A sleeping flying 
fox is a conspicuous object; and were he alone the 
ei^les, kites, and crows might give him a t»d time. 












After about two hours’ constant vituperation and 
fighting, things begin to quiet down a little. By this 
time it is probably long past nine o’clock. 'I he quiet 
is, however, only relative; throughout the day the 
squabbling seems never to entirely cease; the whole 
colony appears to be in a state of stifled wrath, ready 
to bubble forth at any moment. S«>me of the bits 
seem to suffer from sleeplessness, and such ttidividuais 
take good care that their immediate ncighlmurs shall 
keep them company. A bat will .HHUtlenly, anti withtmt 
any apparent provocation, attack its sleeping friend. 
A fight of course ensues which, as likely a.s not, will 
spread; for a flying fox, like an Irishman, .seems always 
ready for a row. Such fights invariably end in two 
or three individuals being jocke^-ed out of their placet. 
The bats thus evicted seek new roosting-stationa, and 
these become the centres of fresh stjuabbtes. 

Perhaps about 4 p.m. is the quietest part of the 
day; for by this time the bats begin to realize that the 
hour is at hand when thtg'^ must be up and doing, tio 
that it is a case of " now or never " if they want any 
sleep that day. The bat colony then looks like a 
number of dried cocoanuts hanging from tree*—cocsoa- 
nuts round the upper part of which a black memlH'iuie 
has been wrapped. This app^rance is due to die 
that the wings and fur of a flying fox are not the same 
a)lour. The former are almost Wack, while the fur 
is of a reddish-l^own hue. If the day be veiy tot, the 

bats haag one wing and fan themselves with the 
oth«a'. 

While yet the eua is above the hwiaoo the mrlv- 
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rising members of the community awake from their 
disturbed slumbers, and make preparation for the work 
of the night They take to their wings and fly about 
over the roosting-trees. Gradually they are joined 

by their companions who, one by one, spread out their 
l^th^ry pinions; and .soon the whole colony is in 
motion. The mere fact of flying through the air seems 
to put the creatures in a better frame of mind, for the 
discordant clamour above tiescribed in no longer heard. 
It i.s replaced by another cry, which, if not pleasing 
to the ear, does not .set one'.s teeth on edge. The flying 
fox, as it .sails through the air with easy motion, give.s | 
vent to a sound intermediate between the “ quack " of a | 
duck and the “ caw ” of a crow. 

As the veil of darkness begins to fall over the face of 
liie earth, the member.s of the biit colony cease from 
circling round the roo.sting-trecs and fly off in various 
directions in long columns, each btrund for some orchard 
or fruit-tree. 

Flying foxes live almost cxclu.sively on fruit; and 
greedy brutes they are. Each one probably devours 
more than its own weight of fruit during the night, and 
doubtless destroys as much as it con.sume8. Seeing 
that the population of fruit-eating bats within munici¬ 
pal limits must number several thousands, it is not 
surprising that one's butler is continually assuring one 
that fruit is difficult to procure in Madras, The 
amount of damage done to orchards by these flying 
fox^ must be enormous. Indeed, letters of complaint 
have appeared in the “ Madras Mail" from those who 
have sufferwi at the hands of the frugivorous Cheiropttra. 
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Jerdon is my authority for saying of flying foxes : 

The flesh is esteemed good eating by some. Colonel 
Sykes calls it delicate, and with no bad flavour, and 
states that it is eaten by the native Portuguese. Many 
classes in the Madras Presidency also eat it.^' Arise, 
then, ye epicures who love to tickle your palates with 
tte savoury flesh of these winged mammals, arise and 
make hay while the sun shines, for in Madras, near the 
Club, lives a whole farmyard of fine, well-fed flying 
foxes, only waiting to be eaten! 



THE HOOPOE 

N O garden is worthy of the name if it possesses 
not a lawn of emerald grass, soft as velvet; 
likewise;,no lawn in India is complete unless 
it be ornamcntetl by c>nc or two hoopoes. 
Delightful birds, these, and as unique as delightful. 
There are no birds like unto them. Theirs is a profes¬ 
sion of which they enjoy a monopoly. They are the 
only birds which habitually dig into the springy turf for 
their insect food. Snijw, saiKipii>crs, and innumerable 
other birds probe the soft mud of river-bank, marsh, or 
/it/ for their prey; the hoopoe alone is able to force its 
long beak deep into dry soil. The bill of the ordinary 
long-bilM bird is soft and pliant; that of the hoopoe is 
hard and stiiT. 

The hoopoe, then, as regards its manner of obtaining 
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but necessary to betake oocaelf to any open space, 
preferably a lawn refreshed by recent rain, in order to 
see some these charming birds. In case there is my 
one who is not acquainted with the hot>poe. it will, per- 
haps, be well for me lb say that the head and neck of 
the bird are fawn-coloured and ornamented by a crown 
of buff, edged with black—-a crown which, acc«>fding to 
the Mohammedans, was given to the birtl by King Htdo. 
raon, in recognition of meritorious services! 'I'hc wings 
and tail are comjKj.sed of broad and ulternatisig liars of 
black and white; these form a IkiIcI and plCitsing con¬ 
trast to the fawn of the head ami neck : indeed, it In 
difficult to imagine a happier combination of colour and 
pattern than that presented by the plumage of tlM 
hoopoe. 

One would naturally imagine a bird so clothed to be 
exceedingly conspicuous; but the htKipoe is not to 
noticeable as one would expect, for its odours bat* 
monize with its environment Vet it is a conspicuous 
bird, and, since it feeds in open places, is obliged to 
protect itself by means of a ruse when danger is at hand 
and there is no time to fly away. 

“On the approach of a hawk or other enemy," unites 
Mr. W. P. Pycroft, •* it throws itself flat upon the ground, 


as if in obedience to the magician’s wand, our 


m Its place. I myself have never seen tli 
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clothes (and that is saying a great deal, for his living 
was not a fat one), when he saw a lady parishioner 
driving in at the gate. With admirable presence of 
mind, the parson rammed hi.i hat down over his eyes, 
stretchoi out his arras, and remained motionless in thi.s 
attitude. The lady drove past him, learned at the door 
that he was not at home, and drove away again, little 
suspecting that the innocent-looking scarecrow was her 
spiritual adviser! There is, however, this difference 
between the parson and the hoopoe. The former con¬ 
sciously imitated a scarecrow, while the hoopoe's imita¬ 
tion of a bundle of rag.s is unconscious. It sees danger, 
i.s very frightened, and crouches in its abject terror. 
When it does this it has no idea that it is mimicking 
anything. 

It is, I think, important; to bear this in mind, because 
books dealing with mimicry sometimes give us the idea 
that the mimicry is conscious, whereas it is nothing of 
the kind. While the hooijoe is feeding, its crest Is com¬ 
pletely folded back, and Iook.s like a prolongation of the 
attenuated beak. But, dlr^tiy a human being ap¬ 
proaches, the bird stops probing into the ground and 
regards the intruder suspiciously. If the bird be ftir« 
ther disturbed his crest is Instantly era:t^,>and he fllw 
away. 
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of bare skin may be visible. The full beauty of most 
birds cannot be appreciated except upon minute in¬ 
spection. To this rule the hoopoe forms an exception. 

Let us, then, content ourselves with watching him at 
a little distance. The crest of the bird, which was 
erected at our approach, gradually sinks, and ft'ctling 
is resumed. Now, a hoopoe taking a meal always puts 
me in mind of a passenger hurriedly devouring dinner 
at a railway station. The bird feeds as though it were 
eating against time. It plunges its long beak into the 
turf with what appears to be fevefi.sh haste, seizes some¬ 
thing, and swallows it at a gulp. It then takes a hurried 
step, and again plunges its beak into the ground. Be¬ 
sides excavating tho.se insect larv* known as " ant 
lions,” which .set trap.s for unwary creeping things, the 
hoopoe digs up each and every kind of subterranean 
grub. It also feeds upon ants, .small beetles, and grass¬ 
hoppers. The bird must have a most voracious appetite, 
since, notwithstanding the fact that it eats so quickly, 
it spends most of the day in seeking food. 

Hoopoes live in couples, and usually feed in com¬ 
pany. When they fly they sweep through the air in 
undulating curves. Most beautiful objects do they 
appear as their vibrating wings flash in the sunlight. 
They then look, as Colonel Cunningham well says, 
more like great butterflies than binis. The hooiMic, 
though it seeks its food entirely on the ground, is gifted 
with no mean powers of flight Mr. Phillif* states that 
a trained hawk almost invariably fails to catch tt 

Hoopoes are pugnacious birds and arc treated with 
great respect by their neighbours. Even the redoubt- 
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able king-crows dare not take liberties with them. The 
other day, as I was walking through a compound, I 
came across a pair of hoopoes feeding on the grass. 
A king-crow, which was perched on a tree hard by, 
made a dash at an insect and passed close to one of 
the hoopoes. The latter appeared to regard this as an 
affront, for he pecked savagely at the passing king- 
crow ; the latter, having no mind to act as a target for 
the hoopoe, changed its course. Presently it had oc¬ 
casion again to pass quite close to the hoopoe, and the 
latter again pecked at it viciously. The king-crow 
then decided to go and hunt insects in a less dangerous 
place. 

Hoopoes are, upon the whole, silent birds. They 
sometimes emit a curiou.s little note, which Colonel 
Cunningham syllabizes as ” Qk, Sk, Qk, uk, Qk." They 
can boast of no kind of song. 

Like the common barn-door fowl and a great many 
other btrd.s, hoopoe.s indulge in a daily dust-bath. 
Sometimes one may surprise them just before sunset 
rubbing their feathers in the soft cleansing powder 
which lies in a thick layer upon the Iess-frequent«l 
parts of the road. I have never seen a hoopoe bath¬ 
ing in water; 1 have an idea that the bird, tike cats 
and Tibetans, and unlike Scotsmen, has a theory that 
water is injurious to the skin and should be only ad¬ 
ministered internally. 

Boffi sexes are clothed alike, and as they are showy 
birds one would surmise that tbe hcx>poe nests in a 
hole. This surmise is correct The birds will build 
in almost any description of hole, in a cavity in the 
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trunk of an old tree, in a hole in the wall of a house 
under the eaves, or in a hole in a bank. The entrance 
to the nest is often so small that it seems impossible 
that a hoopoe could squeeze through it 
But it is the feathers that make a bird; take away 
these, and what remains is but a fraction of the original. 
A sparrow will pass with the utmost ease through an 
aperture which is scarcely larger than a wedding ring. 
A hoopoe’s nest is an exceedingly unsavoury affair. 
Any sanitary officer would unhesitatingly condemn it 
as totally unfit for habitation ; but birds, like native* of 
this country, seem able to thrive in spot* ho orioriferous 
as to paralyse European olfactory nerves! The ne*t Is 
just a bundle of rags, feather.*, and rubbish, and ha* no 
distinctive shape or form. 

Mr. William Je.*.se .states that he once came acros* a 
hoopoe’s nest into the structure of which a dead hooptas 
had been worked. This is surely practising economy 
with a vengeance. Pallas states that he found a 
hoopoe’s nest “ within the exposed and barely da:om* 
posed thorax of a human body, with seven young birds 
just ready to fly, which defended themselves by a most 
foetid fluid.” It is in the face of facts such as these 
that I find it difficult to accept the theory of seaual 
selection, according to which the beautiful plumage and 
the magnificent songs of birds are due to the asthetic 
tastes of the females. 

Books on Indian natural history state that the nestli^ 
season of the hoopoe Is from February to May. Then® 
limits, however, must be considerably extemled, last 
January two hoopoes brought up a family In an old 





wall of a stable, just below the roof. The nest is quite 
easy to find. It is only necessary to watch some 
hoopoes in the earlier months of the year, and, if they 
are nesting, you will be able to track them to their lair 
without difficulty. The parent flops lazily along, right 
up to the nest. It may feed the young from outside, or 
may enter the nest and remain there for a few seconds. 

If you see a hoopoe visit any hole ten or twenty 
times in the course of an hour, you may be absolutely 
certain that it has a nest in that hole. Birds which nest 
in holes take no precautions to conceal the fact that 
they are going to the nest, as many bircLs, which build 
exposed nurseries, do. In the former case there is no 
need for caution, in the latter there is. 

I have often amused myself by sittitjg quite close to 
a nest in a hole; the parent returns with some tasty 
morsel for the youngsters, and is disgusted to find an 
ogre sitting near the nursery. As a rule tlie bird will 
fidget about for a little outside the nest, in the hope 
that the intruder will take himself off, and, if this does 
not happen, it will boldly enter the nest. From four to 
seven eggs are usually laid by the hoopoe; these are 
pale blue or greenish white in colour. 

Two species of hoopoe are found in India, but they 
are so similar that it seems unnecessary to divide them. 
One form is called the European hoojxie {JJpupa epops) 
and the other the Indian hoopoe {(Jpupa indica). They 
are distinguished by the former having some white in 
the crest. But most birds In Northern India display 
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more or less white, and these are regarded as hybrids 

between the Indian and European forms. 

The hoopoes which occur in Burma have rather 
longer beaks than those found in India proper, so some 
species-makers want to form yet another species of him. 
The hoopoe frequently visits England and would breed 
there if it were allowed to do so; but the moment the 
beautiful bird sets foot on our shores it is shot by some 
collector, who then procecxls to boast about his exploit 
The consequence is that the hoopoe is a very rare bird 
in England, and is likely to remain no until severe 
measures are enacted against that enemy of nature, riie 
collector of birds. 


UNNATURAL HISTORY: ANCIENT 
AND MODERN 


r r is one of the most curious facts of history that, 
until quite recently, men, although they noticed 
animals and wrote about them, seem never to 
have taken the least trouble to observe their 
habits. In ancient ami mctliawal times zttological 
writers were perfectly content to rely on hearsay. 
They were not naturalists in any sen.se of the term. 
They were plagiarists, who did not profess to have even 
seen most of the creatures about which they wrote, 
much less to have observed their habits. Every writer 
in the Middle Ages copied largely from Aristotle and 
Plato, and incorporated in his work.s every traveller's 
tale he heard. No story seems to have b«®n too 
childish, no occurrence too improbable, no exaggeration 
too ipreat, no description too grotesque, to be credited 
by medheval zoologists. Their bestiaries are crowds 
with animals that have never lived, while the accounts 
of those which do exist arc altogether untrue. 

Take the case of the races of men which, according 
to mediaeval writers, peopled the various parts of the 
earth. The pigmies first demand our attention. Maundc- 
vUle gives a graphic description of them; they are of 
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"lytylle stature," being "three span long"; but they 
are “right fair and gentylle." They marry when they 
are six months old and live *' but six year, or seven at 
the most.” Next come the dwarfs. Tliesc are small 
men, but bigger than the pigmies. They fjosscss the 
useful property of being able to live on the smell of 
apples. 

Want of space prevents more than the mention of 
mermen and mermaids, crane-headed men, headless 
men, neckless men, noseless men, and men minus one 
or all the other organ.s. There were, also, onc-eyed 
men, four-eyed men, tailed men. Then there was the 
hippos, the counterpart of the centaur of classical 
writers. The inonstrum triceps capite tmfpis, drtmnis ei 
aquilce deserves special notice, as showing the lengths 
to which mediaeval imagination used to go. This wm a 
creature with a human body and legs covered with 
scales, having three heads resembling those of m wolf, a 
dragon, and an eagle. One of the arms was that of a 
man, while the other was an eagle's wing. The finish¬ 
ing touch to this monster was a horse's tail I 

As specimens of the creatures which fill up the 
medieval bestiaries I may mention unicorns, pheunixes, 
cockatrices—the products of cocks’ eggs—'dragons, rocs 
—birds that used to amuse themselves by swooping 
down and carrying off elephants—^tai.silisks, griffins, 
camel-leopards, and dozens of other grotesque creatures. 

As has already been remarked, the ancients, even 
when they wrote about the birds they could see every 
day of their lives, made no attempt to study tJWr 
habits or manner of life; thrq^ were content to relate siU 
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kinds of absurd stories regarding them. For example, 
it was universally believed that kingfishers laid their 
eggs on the sea, which kindly kept calm for a fortnight 
to enable them to incubate successfully. 

The hoopoe was supposed to contain within it a 
stone, which, when placed upon the breast of a sleeping 
man, compelled him to reveal all the crimes he had 
committed. The pelican was .said to feed it.s young 
with its blood, a supposition which any one could have 
disproved by casually watching the breeding operations 
of this bird. The death-song of the swan was another 
mediaeval myth which has persisted even to the present 
day, for there still exi.st people who believe that a .swan 
when it is about to die, sings most .sweetly. 

Not very long ago men imagined that to look a toad 
full in the face meant instant death I Even in this 
twentieth century there are plenty of writers of un¬ 
natural history. I remember reading, not many years 
ago, in an English daily paper, of a girl who, when .she 
cried, shed the ray florets of daisies (the paper called 
them “ petals "), instead of tears. The sea-serpent con¬ 
tinually crops up, but we must pass over this important 
creature; we will not insult him by crowding him into 
the middle of a chapter. 

Nowadays, most children are instructed in the rudi¬ 
ments of zoology, and are taught to use their reasoning 
faculties, m those who manufacture unnatural histoiy 
have to proceed far more warily than they used to. 
They usually confine themselves to stories of unusual 
intelligence on the part of some animal. 

There is, for example, the dear old “chestnut ’* about 
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the elephant, which every child if? made to read. It 
will be remembered that the sagacious creature was 
taking a constitutional through an Indian bazaar. It 
happened to turn its trunk in liie direction of a dirai* 
who was at work, and this individual pricked the 
elephant’s trunk with his needle. The elephant passed 
quietly on. The next day it came strolling through 
the same bazaar and, as it passed the dirsie who had 
pricked its trunk, sou.sed him with dirty water, which 
it had carefully secreted in its trunk. This is held up 
as an example of the way in which the noble quad¬ 
ruped revenged itself on its tormentor. 

Let us suppose the facts are as stated—I am far 
from believing this, but let us for the moment suppose 
them to be true—what evidence is there to show that 
the elephant squirted water by way of revenge? If it 
did so, it would have to understand that tailors in 
white clothes dislike flirty water. Now, how could an 
elephant possibly know this? If there is one thihg 
which it enjoys more than another, it is having water 
thrown over it; an elephant never loses an opportunity 
of dashing water over itself with its trunk, and the 
animal would naturally expect every other creature 
to like what it likes. 

If one does a good turn to a small child who fs 
sucking a sweet, that child will, if it be of a nte 
disposition, and not old enough to know b^ter, prob¬ 
ably take the sweet out of its mouth and offer Its 
ben^actor a suck! This it does, not in Older to annoy 
the latter, but by way of showing Its gimtlttid& Bo 
that, if the elephant did squirt the water over the 
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tailor, it probably thought that it was doing an act 
of kindness. 

Not many months ago, I read in a popular magazine 
of Natural History of .some pigeons which took offence 
at something done by the owner of a garden, in which 
they were in the habit of feeding. The offended bird.s 
took counsel among themselves and then went away, 
and, having gathered together some other kindred 
spirits, proce^ied to devastate the garden, uprooting 
plants and plucking the flowers. 

The “ Spectator ’* used to be a great disseminator of 
unnatural hi.story. I am glad to be able to .say that 
the paper has since mended its ways, and now publishes 
most excellent articles on birds and beasts by those 
who are really acquainted with their ways. As an 
example of what used to appear, let me quote the 
following, which has been republished in a book entitled 
“Cat and Bird Stories." The paragraph is headed 
“ Feline Mourners." Says the writer: “ A lady told 
me that there was a pet cat in her family, who was 
very fond of this lady’s mother. When the latter was 
in her last illness, the cat was continually with her, 
lying on the be»l. The lady died, and the cat was, of 
«>ur8e, not again admitted to the room, though pre> 
senting hersdif again and again at dte door. When the 
ojffin was bdng carried downstairs, the cat happened 
to appear, and, on seeing it, uttered a shriek. . . . The 
KMind made was entirely unlike those made by cats 
under any circumstances whatever, unless it be the cry 
made when in sudden pain." 
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the cat was devotedly attached to the old lady who 
died, and that it understood the nature of death; we 
must further suppose, if we are to credit this absurd 
story, that the cat knew what a coffin was, could dis¬ 
tinguish between it and any other box, and when it saw 
it, inferred that the remains of the deceased were shut 
up in it. Further, since the cat screamed the moment 
it caught sight of the coffin, it must have put two and 
two together in an incredibly .short space of time. 

Of all the disseminator.? of unnatural history the 
British poets are the most deserving of censure. 
Tennyson, Morris, and Sir Edwin Arnold arc excep¬ 
tions, but all the re.Ht, as Phil Robinson rightly observes, 
“betray a systematized lack of sympathy with the 
natural world which is expre8.«ied in formulated pre¬ 
judices.” 

The greatest calamity that can overtake a bird i.s to 
fall into the hands of the average British poet. No 
myth is too nonsensical to be swallowed by that worthy. 
The bards are quite content to echo all the absurd 
statements of the ancients. The bird of paradi.se has no 
feet, so sleeps on the wing, lays and hatche.? her egg# in 
mid-air. The pelican sacrifices her life in order to give 
her young ones a single meal. How the young fare 
after the mother’s death, we are not told; presumably 
the father then “ chips in,” and after him the uncles anil 
aunts shed their “ life blood ” in order that the young 
hopefuls may have a meal. The swan, of course, sings 
before death. Says Byron: “ There, swan-like, let me 
sing and die.” 

All the other common birds receive similar treatment 
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at the hands of the poets, who are quite content to 
repeat worn-out fictions and to set forth absurd invetJ- 
tions. Few of them have any true sympathy with 
Nature, hence their works are collections of unnatural 
history. Neverthele.s.s, they claim to be the “ ministers 
and high prie-sts of Nature.” 

British poet.s do not know, even, which are the 
commonest birds in the United Kingdom. If one 
trusted to them for one’.s knowledge of ornithology, one 
would think that every hush in England contained at 
least half a dozen linnets. As a matter of fact, the 
linnet i.s a rare bird. Probably, not one poet in ten has 
ever seen one except through the bars of a cage. 

Pale blue i.s a beautiful colour. Cambridge i.s, there¬ 
fore, the favourite university with the ladies. In the 
same way, the word “ linnet" i.s very pleasing to the 
ears of the [K)et, hence his partiality to the bird. 















THE GOLDEN-BACKED WOOD¬ 
PECKER 


T he golden-backed woodpecker {Brachypter- 
nus aurmttius) is the only member of the 
Picida* family I have seen within Madras 
municipal limits; other woodpeckers may 
visit the city of Madras, but I have never seen them. 
If they do come at all, it is only at rare intervals ; pos¬ 
sibly the profession tax keei»s them at a distance. 
Brackyptemus aurantius is in its way a handsome bird. 
Its figure, it is true, is not beautiful, teing workmanlike 
rather than ornamental. Its plumage, however, is as 
gaudy as the illustrations in the “tupj)ence coloured” 
picture-books of the I-ord Mayor's Show, which are 
hawked in the streets of London on the 9th of No¬ 
vember. 

The cock bird has a crested head of the brightest 
crimson. The upper part of his back is rich golden 
yellow, which becomes olive-brown lower down, and 
black towards the tail The wings are similarly coloured, 
exc^t that the feathers are marked with large white 
sjwts. The sides of the head are white, relieved 
bold black streaks. The breast and lower parts are 
black and white. 

m 
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The hen bird differs but slightly from the male. She 
has the crimson chest, but the feathers of her head, 
instead of being tipped with crimson, are spotted with 
white. That so trivial a difference should !»c due to 
sexual selection I find it difficult to })clicvc. The 
species nests in holes in tree.s; hence there is no reason 
why, so far as protection is concerned, the hen should 
not exactly resemble the cock in outward apj»carance. 
This is by no means the only point in the colouring 
of the woodpecker which needs elucidation. 

Although the tribe displays a great variety of colour, 
no tint of blue is, I believe, ever seen in the plumage. 
Again, the young birds of .some siiecies are more gaily 
coloured than the adults—a most unusual phenomenon. 

The woodpecker, being a highly specialixed bird, is a 
perfect example of adaptation to environment. Its 
peculiar form is the expre.s8ion of its unusual habits. 
Its beak is powerful, and is u.sed as a pickaxe. With 
it the bird can excavate a nest in decaying wood, or 
dig out the insects which lurk in rotten timber. The 
bird also, by tapping its beak, frightens out of their 
lair insects which are hiding in the bark; and woe 
betide them when once they show themselves! 

The woodpecker is provided with a chameleondike 
tongue, which is armed with backwardly*dlrectcd bristles 
and a plentiful secretion of saliva of the "stick-fast" 
variety. The tongue is shot out at the insect with 
lightning speed, and in less than the twinkling of an 
eye the luckless creature is being hustled down the 
woodpecker’s gullet 

One enthusiast thus describes the bird’s tongue : 
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" It has the appearance of a silver ribbon, rather, from 
its transparency, of a stream of molten glass, and the 
rapidity with which it is protruded and withdrawn is 
so great that the eye is dazzled by following its motions; 
it is flexible in the highest degree." 

Now, I must confess that my eye has never been 
dazzled in following the motions of the woodpeckcr’.s 
tongue, for the .simple reason that it is unable to follow 
them, nor do I believe that any other human eye can. 
Imagination must, I think, be the source of the above 
description. I daresay if we could see the movement 
of a woodpecker’s tongue at work it would look like a 
stream of molten glass! 

Watch a toad, or even a lizard, catching insects, and 
what you appear to .see is the pouchee taking a voluntary 
jump into the mouth of its enemy. 'Fhc in.sect, of 
course, does nothing .so foolish. The motion of the 
toad’s tongue is so rapid that the human eye cannot 
follow it. If tapping does not cause the insects to 
leave their hiding-place in the bark, the woodjjccker 
drags them out by inserting its sticky tongue in the 
crevices. As the in.sects in question are mostly ants, 
I do not feel very deeply for them. The world can well 
spare a few ants. 

The woodpecker’s tail is not ornamental. As regards 
looks, it is but an apology for a tail. It is composed of 
a business-like .set of bristles, which are very stllT and 
point downwards. But, ugly as they are, the bird 
could ill afford to lose them. They support it during 
its gymnastic performances on the trunks of trees. 
The breast of the woodjjecker is flatter than tlrat of 
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most birds; this, also, is an adaptation to its scansoria! 

habits. 

Lastly, the bird’s feet are admirably adapter! to climb¬ 
ing. Its claws enable it to cling without effort to the 
smoothest bark. Some woodpeckers have four toes; 
our friend with the golden back has but three, nor does 
the loss of one appear in any way to interfere with its 
powers of locomotion. It can run up the stem of a 
toddy palm as easily as a human being can walk across 
the road. 

The woodpecker is a tree-trunk acrobat. The bird 
adopts a unique method of progression ; it movc.s in a 
series of jerks, ju.st as a mechanical toy docs, except 
that the movements of a woodf>ecker are as silent as the 
flight of a bat or an owl. Head, tail, and legs all work 
together, and jerk the bird whither it Hsteth. It usually 
prepresses with its head pointing upwards, and can 
move with equal ease upwards, downwards, sideways, 
and in a straight line or spirally. The agility of the 
bird baffles description. It moves as though there were 
no such thing as gravity. 

For gymnastic prowess, a woodpecker I saw the other 
day “ fairly takes the cake.” I was out one morning 
after a night of heavy rain and beheld a W€X)d|>ecker 
disporting himself in the angle formed by the forked 
trunk of an old tree. The bird was dancing up and 
down like a jack-in-the-box, flirting his wings with each 
movement I turned my glasses on to him and saw 
drops of water flying every time he shook his wings. 
The bird was taking a bath in die water that had 
collected in the hollow formed by the bifurcatioB of the 
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trunk. He was bobbing up and down in the little pool, 
just as the orthodox lady bather at Margate does; 
but instead of clinging for dear life to the bathing- 
machine rope the woodpecker held on to the trunk of 
the tree. 

Presently he ran a little way up one limb of the 
trunk, shook himself, and then jumped upon the other 
limb. This was quite a feat, for the bird’s head was 
pointing upward.s and his breast was, of course, pressed 
close to the trunk, both before and after the leap, so 
that the bird had to turn a complete semicircle while 
in the air. Then, after another dip or two, the bird ran 
up the trunk, hopped on to a branch, flew off, and was 
soon lost to view amid the foliage of a di.stant tree. 

The woodpecker is not much of an aeronaut; his 
powers of flight are to some extent .saenfleed to his tree- 
climbing propensities. His flight has been well de¬ 
scribe as “ first a flutter, then a dip with cloised wings." 
But this suffices to cariy him from tree to tree, and the 
bird sosms very proud of being able to fly at all, as he 
nearly always utters his laughing scream while on (be 
wing. 

The golden-backed woodpecker lays its eggs in a 
hole in a tree. It may either scoop out the nest itself 
or utilize a natural hollow. The bird has enough in¬ 
telligence to make use of a ready-made hole, but there 
is a limit to its intelligence. Mr. William Jesse once 
found some eggs laid in the hollow of a decayed branch 
exposed to the sky; the bird had nevertheless cut out 
a hole on the under-side, although it was quite un- 
xmeessmyt But we must not laugh at the bird for a 
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kennd to accommodate a retriever and her puppy Thf 
kennel arrived. Although one-chamberedf if had two 
entrances, a large and a small one. On being askid 

thoughtful carpenter 

Td ^e? „ r “""" the.mother 

and the small one for the puppy! 

whrh°k^y'^fn’^Lf^^^’ birds 

lay in holes, are white. In such cases it .•« 

-portant that the eggs should be conspicuous“tl 
-se some might become separated in the darktot 
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InS^lL^Tlltrtr'' of woodpeckers, found in 

ornithologists as 
boles made in the laro-f^ 

tT " -- 

adding insult to injury. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

rep^tlfak krfr'^BirforT“f*° 

“oeciiliar + ' informs us that they have a 
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aance derived from TJ ZrSd"tte?7“r 
n- often f„u ,d ettached to 0^1 mil-feaft^"* ““ 
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pullarius must have been trying experimcnto with them, 
for they refused the food ofier®! them. This was too 
much for Claudius Fulcher, who was consulting them ; 
he fairly lost his temper, seized the recalcitrant birds, 
and threw them into the .sea, with the remark, " If you 
won’t eat, you rascals, you shall drink! ” 

Our mediaeval ancestors highly honoured the cock. 
Gerald Legh asserts that “ the Cocke is the royallest 
birde that is, and of himself a king, for Nature hath 
crowned him with a perpetual cllademe, to hime and 
his posteritle for ever. He is the valliantcst in battle 
of all birdes, for he will rather die than yieldc to his 
adversarie.’ The cock, moreover, was bclicvctl to be 
able to impart his valour. 

Porta writes: "If you would have a man become 
bold and impudent, let him carry about the skin or 
eyes of a lion or cock, and he will be fearless of his 
enemies—nay, he will be very terrible unto them.” 
Extract of cock was held to be a cure for con¬ 
sumption. 

The prescription runs: *' Take a red cock, cut him 
into quarters, and put him into an earthenware pot 
with the rootes of fennell, par<%ly and succory, corani, 
whole mace, Anise seeds, and Hqorice scrapeti and 
slyced, two or three clean dates, a few prunes and 
raysons,” Then add half a pint of rosewater and a 
quart of white wine and stew the whole gently for 
twelve hours. A teaspoonful of the resulting broth 
^ould be taken twice a day. 

The fowl, alas! has now fallen from his high estate, 
especially in India. In this country, although it is tte 




iitteropts to g€t his clegeoerate teeth into the bird 
sacrificed to him, is obliged to console himself for his 
by singing gently 

** Thai bird mmt tmm crowed when they bttilt 
the Tower of Babel, 

Twaa fed by Cain an«l Abel, 

And lived in Nc«lt*ii itabk, 

All the shriti that were fired cm the field 
fd Waterloo 

Couldn^t ptnetrale or disIcKate 
That elottgated, arrnoar^plaled, 
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All the fmriotis breeds of poultry were at one time 
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Cruel man must cause the poor foolish bird many an 
anxious moment when he sets her to rear up ducklings. 
It is truly pitiful to watch her distress when the unruly 
brood betakes itself to the dreadetl water. 

There is a .story told of a goose that saw a hen in 
this predicament, and swam up to her to cackle a few 
words of comfort. The hen seized the opportunity to 
jump upon the goose’.s back. The latter, although a 
little scandalized at the hen’.s familiarity, was too kind- 
hearted to .shake her off, .so .swam with her alongside her 
duckling children. The hen enjoyed her trip so much 
that she repeated it the next day. 

Then the goose, who hailed from Scotland, determined 
to float a company to take distres.sed hens for trips on 
the water at 2d. a—but stay 1 Methink.s I hear the gentle 
reader complain of a pulling sensation in the leg. This 
will never do. Let us hie back to the young chicks. 

It is characteristic of the Gallinji; that their young are 
hatched in a highly developed state, and not blind, 
naked, and helple.s8, as is the case with most young 
birds. The downy chick is so precocious a baby that it 
needs no nest to protect it, consequently the hen does 
not build one, but lays her eggs on the hard ground. 
While yet inside the shell the chick calls out to let its 
mother know that it Is prepared to face the troubles and 
datngers of this life; then the excited parent breaks the 
little bird’s frail prison pecking at it An opening is 
soon form^ and the young chick emerges, ready for a 
good solid meal as soon as its mother has taught it how 
to oit, a lesson that Is qtiickly learned. 

Although bom in so highly developed a condition, tbie 
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young bird differs greatly in appearance fron cither of 
its parents, and has thus to pass through a transitory, 
a hobbledehoy stage, before it assumes the adult plu¬ 
mage. Most birds live through this period hidden away 
in the nest, but the poor fowl ha.s to do so in public. 
Hobbledehoys are always awkward, ugly creatures, and 
the pullet forms no exception; a more ungainly bird it 
would be difficult to find. 







THE BATHING OF THE BIRDS 


T here is on the side of the Mount Road, 
Madras, near Munro's statue, a miniature 
pond formed by the overflow from a water- 
pipe. To this pool all the larger bird.s of 
the neighbourhood repair for bathing purpose.s. Every 
one passing the place, a little before sunset, will almost 
certainly see one or two crow.s, some mynas, and po-ssibly 
a kite, enjoying an al fresco bath. It is a pleasure to 
watch the birds at their ablutions, for, while .splashing 
about in the water, they are obviously as happy as the 
proverbial king. 

Time was when scarcely a day passed on which I did 
not witness, from beginning to end, the toilette of one 
or other of the feathered creatures. That was in the 
Himalayas. In those mountainous regions water is a 
precious commodity during the greater part of the year. 
Deep was the sorrow of my mali that my little garden 
did not boast of a reservoir. Necoisity, as usual, proved 
the mother of invention: the mali discovered an old 
galvanized iron bath, which he converted into a tank 
and placed in the middle of the lawn. 

When I peradved tite outcome of the gardener’s 
iniquity, my first impulse was to say hard words and 
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issue peremptoiy orders for the removal of 
tub. But, even while I shouted for the I* 
alighted upon the rim of the batJi (whici 
full of water) and then proceeded to take , 
the liquid element! 
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these means he woidd contrive to splash over hini^lf a 
considerable quanti^ of water. Next, the bird would 
fly to a tree near by, shake himself as a dog does, and 
then begin violently to preen his feathers, dressing in 
j turn all parts of his plumage, twisting his wings about 
in the most wonderful manner, and undergoing all 
kinds of ao^obatic contortions in his endeavours to 
make his beak reach the more inacc^sible parts of his 
anatomy. Presently, the crow would fly back to the 
i bath, again duck his head and neck, and then return 
to the tree to resume the preening of his feathers. 
Perhaps he would go back to the water a third, a 
fourth, or even a fifth time, evidently enjoying his bath 
j so immensely that he found it difficult to tear himself 
away from the water. 

I The mynas were more venturesome than the crows. 

! They used to plunge into the water and disappear 

I completely beneath the surface. But even they found 

I that they had to summon all their courage before 

! taking a dive. The bathing myna would perch on the 

I edge of the bath and look for some time wistfully at 

\ the watar, as mudi as to say, " Dare I just as a child 

will do bdbre entering the sea As a rule the complete 
immersion would be led up to by a number of 
plungea 

The myna would hop from side to side of the bath; 
at the second or third hop he would allow the tip of his 
tail to touch the water. Then, with each suteequent 
jump, more of the bcdy would be immersed, until 
finally the bird would do a tout a fait and disappear 
j entirely. Having made tMs final effort the myna, look- 
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ing very bedraggled, would fly olT to a 
tree in order to complete his toilette. Sometimes^ ^ 

the water in the bath was low, so that a great q" 

twelve inches was necessary to reach it, the be 

bather could not bring himself up to the point of t:a.lcin^ 
the plunge. After much hopping to and fro, Wo^dd 
fly away, vowing, I doubt not, to take an extr^ g^ood 
bath the next day, calling upon the saints to Witmggg 
the fact that never again would he miss his no 

matter how low the water should be; in short, rxiai^jng 
all manner of good resolutions. 

During the winter months the birds used not to v-isit 
the bath until the sun had had time to warm it, :Birds 
do not like their bath water qui/e cold. 

The bathing of the kite is a very sedate operation. 
It is accompanied by none of the sijiashing and fiar>p»ing 
of wings which characterirxs crows and mynast. The 
ungainly bird wades leisurely into the water and squats 
down in it for a few minutes. It then seeks sonme con¬ 
venient spot and there remains motionless, with wings 
and tail expanded to the uttermost. 

Kites may often be seen In such an attitude, face to 
the wall, on the ledge of the spire of the Fort Church in 
Madras. Vultures bathe in much the same wsLy as 
kites do. They select a gently sloping river bank and 
enter the water to a depth of three or four inches. 
There they remain for a few minutes, sometimes motion¬ 
less, sometimes sedately flapping their wings. They 
then walk out of the water, shake their great pinions, 
and stand perfectly still, until the sun dries their out¬ 
stretched wings. 
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The smaller birds naturally require less water for 
their bath. Sparrows are quite content with a puddle. 
It affords fine safe bathing. The blithe little tailor- 
birds and the sprightly honeysuckers bathe in palm 
leaves, filled during the night with 

“. . . that same dew, which sometimes on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls.” 

Fairy baths, these, and surely filled by the elf who 

cried . „ j some dewdrops here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s car.” 

Other birds prefer a dust to a water-bath. The beau¬ 
tiful little bee-eaters bathe in this way, as does the 
hoopoe, and our friend the barn-door fowl. 

When driving into the Adyar Club, Madras, you may, 
if you are fortunate, come upon two or three bee-eaters 
squatting with ruffled feathers in the dustiest part of the 
road, and rubbing their plumage in the soft dust with 
the utmost enjoyment. Then, after much preening of 
feathers, the little company of birds take to their wings 
and, uttering their faint little twitters, perform graceful 
curves in the air, becoming alternately green and gold 
with the changing angles of their wing.s. 

There seems no reason why .some birds should like 
water-baths, while others prefer nettoyage d sec. It is 
presumably merely a matter of taste. Some birds take 
both kinds of bath. 

In addition to their ordinary evening bathe, most 
birds indulge in a shower-bath whenever it rains, and I 
think they enjoy this form of bathing best of all, pro¬ 
vided the rain be not too heavy. They literally revel 
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in a gentle shower. First one wing, then the other, is 
opened, the tail expanded, and the feathers ruffled in 
order that the soft water may penetrate to the skin. 
And when the rain is over, what a drying, what a 
shaking of wings and preening of feathers, take place! 
The bird world turns itself temporarily into a great 
Toilette Club. Then, the universal wash-and-brush-uf) 
over, the birds go forth on glad.some wing, looking as 
fresh and sweet as an English orchard after a shower in 
the merrie month of May. 






BRAIN V. MUSCLE IN NATURE 

N O observer of animals can fail to have 
noticed how they seem to lack brain-power. 
Judged by human standards, a lard or beast 
is but a stupid creature. If, however, we 
measure the other organs of animals by a similar 
standard, we shall not find them wanting. The adapta¬ 
tion of nearly every species to its environment compels 
our admiration. Some are wonderful athletes, others 
are pos.se.ssed of marvellous strength, others exhibit 
incredible powers of endurance; in short, there is no 
physical characteristic in which some animal is not 
pre-eminent. There exist dozens of animals that are 
ph)rsically superior to man. But, notwithstanding this 
superiority, they are all his slaves, for mentally he is 
head and shoulders above them. Muscle is no match 
for mind. 

Why is it that, of all the millions of animals, only 
one species —Homo sapiens —^has “gone in for” brain 
development on a large scale? 

Other things being equal, it is obvious that the animal 
with the largest brain has the best chance of survival in 
the struggle for existence. As compared with brain 
power all other quadities are of minor importance. If 
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the legs of one antelope are half an inch longer than 
those of another, the former has certainly, other things 
being equal, an advantage in the struggle for existence 
But other things are so rarely equal. A slight arlvan- 
tage, such as this, may be easily counterbalanced by 
luck. 

Two antelopes may be feeding together, when they 
are seen by a beast of prey. They fly together, and 
the faster one soon begins to lead, but he happens to 
stumble into a quagmire; his neighbour profits by his 
mistake and takes anotht. course, so that the poor 
creature who is floundering in the soft mud is fallen 
upon and devoured by the pursuer, while its less sjjccdy 
companion escapes. 

On the other hand, it i.s easy to see how a little extra 
brain-power can assist a species. A cute antclojte may 
not be particularly fleet, nor very .strong, but he will be 
careful to choose as feeding grounds places where he 
cannot be surprised, and, when he is chased, he will 
follow the course best adapted to his mode of pro¬ 
gression ; carefully avoiding all soft ground, he will profit 
to the uttermo.st by his knowledge of the locality; he 
will run, as far as possible, in a straight line, so that hit 
pursuer will not be able to cut off corners. 

Hundreds of athletic .species, which are known to ui 
only as fossils, might to-day be living, if, when the 
struggle for existence b^an to press hardly upon them, 
they had had the wit to build boats and tail away to 
some corner of the earth where the com|ietition vim a 
little less keen. Every organ of every animal i* subject 
to variation, and the brain forms no exception. 
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How » it, seeing the enormous advantage in the 
struggle for existence which the possessor of a large 
hrain enjoys, that natural selection has not developed 
more clever animals with large brains ? How is it that 
all existing s|>ecies are not as cunning as the proverbial 
serpent? Why is the average animal so lacking in 
intellect ? 

it is hardly necessary for me to adduce proof of this 
deficiency of brain-power among animals. Even Mark 
Twain noticed it; that humorist docs not think much 
of the wit of an ant! 

A pair of swifts once selected as the site for their nest 
the gateway of one of the colleges at Oxford. This 
was against regulations. So the college porter removal 
the nest. 

The birds immediately lx:gan to build another on the 
identical site. This was also ruthles.sly destroyed. The 
birds, with greater j»er.sevcrance than intelligence, tried 
to construct a third nest in the same place. This was 
not obstinacy on the part of the swifts. They were 
unable to put two and two together; their brain-power 
was insufticlent to enable them to understand that man 
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thought that I assert that natural selection does not 
produce brain development among animals. It does. 
The crow is, in this respect, an enormous advance on the 
oyster. What I maintain is that, .seeing the importance 
of the brain, we might have exf^cted that this would 
have been developed in animals in preference to the 
other organs of the body. Yet it is the physical rather 
than the mental part.s of animals which have been 
developed. Can we explain this phenomenon ? 

Herbert Spencer attributes the great development of 
the brain of man to the fact that he possesses a hand—- 
an organ whereby he i.s able to appreciate space in three 
dimension.s, and to understand the nature of solids. 
Every animal, which i.s not gifted with a grasping organ, 
possesses but a small degree of intelligence. This 
as-sertion, however, even if true, does not explain much. 
For we naturally ask, Why have not all creatures 
developed grasping organs ? 

It seems to me that the secret of the lack of brain 


power of animals lies in the fact that the IxaJn h an 
organ which takes long to reach maturity, and which, in 
the early stages of development, is not of great use to 
its possessor. It is scarcely necessary to addu<% pioof 
of these two assertions. It i.s a matter of common 
observation that, long after a man b^ins to decay 
physically, hi.s brain continues to develop. While we 
may take half a dozen new-born babes, who are |»ten» 
tially the cleverest men in the world, and set thews upon 
an uninhabited island and they will surely die, in aplte 
of their large brains. Dame Nature takes into account 
only the present value of an organ. She selects those 
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animals which are, for the time being, best able to take 
care of themselves, best adapted to their environment. 
She pays no attention to potentialities. 

If any one were kind enough to leave me a legacy of 
^ £1000 —a most unlikely contingency—I should be 

deeply grateful, and think all manner of good things 
about that person; but if any one, in recognition of my 
services to mankind, were to leave to me, or my family, 
£■1,000,000, payable one million years hence, I should 
not say as much as “ Thank you.” The pre.sent value 
of a cheque for £1,000,000 dated January rst, 1,001,906, 
is mZ So is the present value of a baby’s brain. 

A tiger will not refrain from eating up a spotted deer 
because the latter, if .spared, will develop into the 
cleverest spotted deer that ever gambolled in the Jungle. 
Natural selection acts upon young and old alike; but it 
is the young developing creatures upon which Nature 
comes down with so heavy a hand ; probably not one in 
a thousand of these reach maturity, upon an average. 
It is obvious that a most brilliant young animal may 
easily prove no match for the “old hand” of only 
mediocre ability. Hence the shortness of the period of 
helplessness is the feature most conducive to the preser¬ 
vation of a species—not necessarily a short period of 
development, but a short period of helplessness. Hence, 
in the lower forms of animal life, the young hatch out 
as larvae, able to take care of them.selves in the struggle 
for existence, or, if helpless, are protectively coloured to 
a marvellous degree. So long as Nature is hampered in 
this manner, so long as she is obliged to manufacture 
animals at express speed, she has no opportunity of 
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giving her creatures a large brain, which take 

make. 

Millions of organisms which, properly speak 
no brains, make a very fair fight in the 
struggle. A large brain, however, will greatly 
species the moment it is fully developed. It 
fore, obvious that, if Dame Nature can only 
some device whereby the young of a species 
tected until they are practically full-grown, sk 
able to develop in them large brains, and t! 
species will do wonders. 

Nature ha.s solved the problem. The solutii 
evolution of mothers. It is obvious that If the ft 
members of the .specie.s can be made to protect 
for the young ones, their development need not I 
they need not, so to speak, be hastily put i 
time and care may be lavished in the making c 

Hence the origin of the maternal instin 
greater the protection given by the parents to tli 
the greater the time that can be devoted to th^ 
ment of the animal. It may be asked, if thil 
that Nature needed—^the evolution of mothers; 
it that, since this has occurred, all the higher! 
are not as clever as man, or nearly as clev< 
answer is that the maternal instinct, while favo; 
the whole to the species, may be fatal to the iri 
and if all the individuals perish, what is to ft 
the species ? , 

Animads with young are at a dlsadvantag 
struggle for existence. It prot«bly has happ«; 
many races of animals have perished owinj 
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excessive development of this instinct The parents 
would not save themselves by deserting their offspring; 
consequently the whole family perished. Among most 
species the protection to the young afforded by the 
parents is so inadequate that, of the young ones, it is 
the physically strong, rather than the mentally power¬ 
ful, that tend to survive. 

One animal, however —Homo insapiens —in which the 
maternal instinct was highly developed, learned to take 
shelter in caves and to barricade the entrance to his 
shelter, so that the females were able to bring up their 
young without fear of molestation. There was then no 
need for the development of these to be hurried. The 
weakest of the family perished from disease and hunger 
while still under their mother's care, but the healthy 
children emerged, some years after birth, equipped with 
a large brain, so that they were able to overcome the 
superior strength of the other animals by craft, and 
the most crafty of insipient mankind survived and left 
offspring. 

Thus Homo sapiens appeared upon the scene. He is 
the animal which pinned its faith to the brain, and his 
faith has not been misplaced. He has sacrificed every¬ 
thing to the brain. Almost all his other organs—his 
legs, arms, eyes, teeth — have been allowed to de¬ 
generate, but his brain has been kept up to the highest 
possible efficiency. He now reigns supreme over all 
the aniinals, which, so to speak, put their money on 
mu«:le, on brute force These backed the wrong horse, 
and therefore are now the servants of those who staked 
their all on the brain. 



THE KITE 


** Kites that swim sublime 
In still repeated circle, screaming 

T he kite furnishes a good example of what 
political economists call "place value." A 
kite nestling found in England will sell for 
£ 2 S, while in India the bird will not fetch 
even the price of the biblical sparrow. It was not ever 
thus. Time was when the kite was as common in the 
United Kingdom as it now is in India. Kites of a 
species {Milvus ictinus) nearly allied to the Indian bird 
used to exist in London in their thousands in the 
“ good old days " when the conservancy arrangements 
were such that the streets offered plenty of food for 
carrion-feeders. 

As civilization and sanitation advanced, the kites 
found that refuse, which is their ordinaiy food, was 
growing beautifully le.ss, hence they had to resort 
largdy to the farmyard and the game-preserve to sup¬ 
plement their more normal diet—a change of habit not 
welcomed by farmers and gamekeepers, who then began 
to shoot at sight every kite that came within range. 
Thus the species grew scarce. And when once this 
happens in England the end of that species is not 
far off. 
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Ttie rarer the bird, the greater its value to the col¬ 
lector; hence every uncommon species is shot to 
extinction. The kite is now#just not extinct in Eng¬ 
land. Its extermination has been prevented only by 
the fact that a few landowners have interested them¬ 
selves in the bird and are protecting it. The kite, 
however, flourishes in the East, and is likely to do so 
for many years to come. It will be a very long time 
before India is Europeanized to such an extent that 
the kites have to subsist on poultry. 

The kite {Milvus govindd) is one of the commonest 
birds in the " Land of Regrets.” It is so very common 
there that it does not receive half the attention it de¬ 
serves. Were it a rare bird we should marvel at its 
wonderful powers of flight. Indeed, the new arrival in 
India, if he ever notices natural objects, is perhaps 
wmre struck by the kites than by anything else in this 
country. Colonel Cunningham writes, after thirty 
years’ residence in India, that he was so impressed by 
file kites that it seems only yesterday that he first saw 
them wheeling over the stream of the Hooghly. 

I cannot refrain from quoting his description of 
them: «In truth, they are very beautiful birds. Their 
bright, bold, brown eyes and cruel talons are splendid 
objects; the soft shading of their plumage is admirable, 
especially when seen at a short distance, as the great 
birds glide gently to and fro, passing and repassing 
trough alternate zones of sunshine and shadow; no- 
thing can prevent their flight, with its easy evolutions, 
smoothly sweeping spires and headlong plunges, from 
being an endless source of delight to the onlooker,” 












his larcany. You are perhaps eating a solitary break¬ 
fast, in the open, md your tiboughts are far away, 
Sudd^Iy 3rou become aumre of a presence, and a 
seomd later you behold a kite elegantly sailing away, 
cattyhig in its claws the mutton chop you were about 
to «at 1 I have seen a kite swoop down, snatch away 
a bone from between a dog’s paws, and be out of 
teach before the dc^ had realized what had happened. 

Mr. Jesse, in his account of the birds of Lucknow, 
writ<M: “ On one occasion my khansama was walking 
across the compound with a bone on a plate when 
down swooped a kite and seized the bone, which, how¬ 
ever, it dropped, knocking off the man’s turban." On 
another occasion a kite carried off a tame squirrel from 
the shelter of its master’s arms. 

Well has Lockwood Kipling written of the athletic 
bird: “ The kite is a notorious thief; no other creature 
is so splendidly equipped for larceny, for no other can 
snatdi so unerringly and escape so securely.'* “ When 
the kite builds look to lesser linen," says Autolycus. 
In addition to possessing marvellous powers of Eight 
and accurate steering, the kite is able to use its claws 
as bands. It does not seize its food with its beak, as 
most birds do; it snatches it away with its claws, and, 
unless the stolen object is too large to be swallowed 
entire, transfers it to its mouth during flight 

It if interesting to compare the methods of the kite 
with those its rival thief, the crow. When the latti^ 
Mrd espies something edible, he looks all round him 
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to see if the coast is clear; then he hops or sidles up 
to the desired object, and, having again taken a look 
round, seizes the food with his beak. A kite, on the 
other hand, directly he catches sight of anything 
edible, swoops down and snatches it with his claws. 
If a crow and a kite “spot” a piece of meat simul¬ 
taneously, the kite will have carried it off before the 
crow has finished wondering whether he can safely 
approach the object 

I have sometimes known a kite miss the object at 
which it was aiming. But this was invariably due to 
nervousness; the kite does not quite like taking any¬ 
thing from the hand of that mysterious creature, man. 
It feels that this is a risky operation, and resorts to it 
only when very hard put to it to obtain food. 

Kites and crows live side by side, feed upon the same 
food, and obtain it in similar ways, thus it is but 
natural that the two species should not be on very good 
terms with one another. The crow is afraid of the kite. 
No crow will admit this, but it is nevertheless true. 
Often and often have I seen a party of crows squabbling 
over a piece of food; suddenly the fighting ceases, the 
crows look scared, and a kite swoops down and carries 
off, in its talons, the bone of contention, and thus acts 
the part of the peacemaker. Fortunately for the crows, 
the kite is it^lf not over-valorous, nor are its intellectual 
powers great. 

The poet Spenser was not far from the mark when 
he spoke of “the foolish kite.” In spite of its superior 
size^ strength, and powers of flight, the kite is not infre¬ 
quently “scored off” by the crow. 





well, rather than wisely. This, I regret to have to 
say, happen-s whenever the opportunity presents itself. 
Having gorged himself to bursting point, the kite likes 
to sit on the ground and meditate. A couple of crows 
then appear on the scene; one settles in front of the kite 
and the other behind him. The posteriorly situated 
crow then make.s an attack a tergo. The kite turns 
savagely on the aggressor. This is the opportunity for 
which the front crow has been waiting; he attempts to 
remove one or more of the glead’s tail feathers. After 
a little the irate scavenger flies off, amid corvine jeers. 

Kites can scarcely be called birds of prey. They 
usually aim at more humble game. They are content 
to live on refuse. It is not that they do not like nice 
fresh meat; far from it. There is nothing that a kite 
enjoys so much as a tender little bird ; but, before you 
can eat your hare, you have to catch him, and kites are 
lazy and cowardly. They choose the line of least re¬ 
sistance, and that is to pick up dead matter. 

However, if a sickly little bird or a feeble nestling 
presents itself, the kite " makes no bones ’’ about carry¬ 
ing it off. Sometimes the kite, in spite of the vigilance 
of the parents, manages to carry off a young crow. If 
he can get away before the parents discover what has 
happened, all goes well so far as the kite is concerned; 
but if the crows catch him red-handed, it is the very 
dickens i ci' 

Not many days ago the conversation of a choi^ haziri 
party, at wMdi 1 was present, was interrupted by a 
great commotion overhead in a tree, and, looking up. 
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we saw a crow abusing a kite. The kite looked at the 
crow in such a way as seemed to say: “Oh, you 
naughty rude woman! How can you demean yourself 
by calling me such shocking names ? ” And when we 
beheld all the fury of the crow virago we could not help 
sympathizing with the kite, who looked piety itself. 
Then we noticed that he was holding, under one claw, 
part of a young crow. 

The other part of the unfortunate bird was doubtless 
inside him, and it was nothing but the mad fury of the 
crow, and the occasional feints she made at pecking 
the plumage of the slayer of her young one, that 
prevented the part of the crow nestling outside the kite 
joining the portion inside it After having perceived 
the cause of the wrath of the crow, one could scarcely 
sympathize any more with the kite. Had any other 
bird been victimized, I should have experienced keen 
sorrow for the bereaved parent, but for a crow, no! All 
sympathy on crows is sympathy wasted. I regarded 
her, not as a sorrowing parent, but as Satan rebuking 
sin. 

Interference on my part did not appear to be called 
for. Presently the kite flew off, carrying in its claw the 
remains of the young crow. The mother bird followed 
him up, swearing like a bargee, and, for all I know, she 
may still be giving that kite a bit of her mind. 

The above episode renders it obvious that crows 
have good cause to dislike kites. The reason of the 
hatred towards them displayed by king-crows is not so 
apparent; but then drongos attack all birds. Sometimes 
tiie ^ows and king-crows unite in mobbing a kite, the 






A kite’s nest is a very untidy affair. It is composed 
of coarse twigs, is sometimes lined with mud, and 
almost invariably contains a number of disgustingly 
dirty rags, some of which are utilized as lining for the 
nest; most of them, however, appear to be r^ardol as 
ornaments, since they are allowed to hang down and 
flap in the wind. Rags are by no means the only 
trinkets to be found in the nest Brickbats, and, in 
Northern India, pieces of kunkur help to add to the 
beauty of the structure. 

Kites usually build their platform-like nests in the 
fork of a strong branch of a tree, but they sometime 
nest on mosques, temples, and old buildings. Decemter 
and January are the commonest nesting months. A 
kite’s nest is not a difficult object to see, being about 
three times the size of a football. The ^gs are white 
in colour, splashed with red or brown. Two seem to 
be the usual number of a clutch. 

I have already remarked that kites are not posses^d 
of a vast amount of brain-power, and when nesting their 
stupidity knows no bounds. A Calcutta kite was onc^ 
discovered trying to hatch a pill-box! This perform¬ 
ance is, however, eclipsed by that of the kite wMdi 
Mr. Littledale found sitting tight upon a hare’s skulL 
One can only surmise that these objects must originaliy 
have been stolen as ornaments for the nest. But the 
kite, having a short memory, soon forgot the Hstmry 
the foreign object and then mistook it for an e^. 

Greater proof than this can scarcely be adduced to 
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show that birds during the nesting season are mere 
automata, creatures of impulse, driven by some inborn 
force to do many actions of which they understand not 
the meaning. The more one studies nature, the more 
does one become convinced of this. 

I once found,” writes the American naturalist. Bur¬ 
roughs, “ the nest of a black and white creeping warbler 
in a mossy bank in the woods, beneath which was an 
egg of the bird. The warbler had excavated the site 
for her nest, dropped her egg into the hollow and then 
gone on with her building.” This conversion of birds 
into mere automata at the nesting season is perhaps the 
most wonderful phenomenon in nature. 

It is obvious that if birds did not, at certain seasons, 
throw intelligence to the winds and become mere auto¬ 
mata they would neither build nests nor sit on the eggs 
they laid. A bird which has never seen a nest, one, for 
example, which was hatched out in an incubator, will at 
the appointed time build a nest of the usual pattern, 
yet such a bird has had no experience to guide her. 
When, therefore, a bird sets itself for the first time to 
collect materials and to weave them into a nest, it is not 
consciously making a nursery for its chicks, it cannot 
know why it is collecting sticks. It probably never puts 
this question to itself. It is content to obey blindly an 
impulse planted in it by Him who watches over the 
little birds, and teaches them how to hold their own in 
the struggle for existence. 




THE BRAHMINY KITE 


T he Brahtniny kite {Haliastur Itndus) is a 
puzzle to naturalists. Its habits are ob¬ 
viously those of a kite, but it looks too fine 
a bird to be a scavenger; it seems too 
well dressed to be a performer of Nature’s dirty work. 
Hence the bird used formerly to be placed among the 
sea-eagles. 

Nowadays, naturalists seem inclined to dethrone it 
from its former high position, to regard it as an ass in 
a lion's skin, and to declare that, although it has the 
colour of the eagle, which, according to Shelley, “sits in 
the light of its golden wings,” it is but a scavenger. 
However, the question is not yet decided. One is at 
liberty to regard the bird, either as a degraded eagle, or 
a glorified kite. Blanford declines to commit himself, 
and in this he is perhaps wise. He says: “Haliastur 
has been classed alternatively with the sea-eagles and 
with the kites, and is allied to both.” 

But the systematic position of the bird is after all 
not a matter of great importance. Let us leave orni¬ 
thologists to squabble over this, while we take a look 
at the bird and study it as it is. 

It is one of the commonest birds in Madras. Let me 
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say, for the benefit of those unacquainted with it, that 
the general hue of its plumage is a bright, rich chestnut, 
but its head, neck, lower parts, and the tip of its tail, 
art white. Each white feather has a brown shaft, but 
this is not visible except at close quarters. From a 
distance the bird appears chestnut in colour, with a 
snowy head and breast. Such is the adult creature; 
but it is not until the young Brahminy kite fs nearly a 
year old that it assumes this beautiful plumage. 

When it first leaves the nest, early in the year, it is a 
dingy brown bird, and, although it undergoes a number 
of changes in appearance, it remains a brown bird until 
the winter. Hence young Brahminy kites often pass 
for the common pariah bird. However, nothing is 
easier than to distinguish the two species, no matter in 
what stage of plumage. The tail of the pariah kite is 
more or less forked, the two outer feathers on each side 
being a trifle longer than the inner feathers. The tail 
of the Brahminy kite is fan-shaped. It is nicely rounded 
off, the outer feathers being slightly shorter than the 
inner ones. 


In general habits the Brahminy very closely resembles 
the common kite. Both birds are gifted with wonderful 
powers of flight. They will remain on the wing for 
hours, soaring high above the earth, with but an 
occasional movement of the wing. 


Qn one occasion I watched a Brahminy kite circling 
tiHte River Cooum at Madras. For fully five minutes 
did not once flap its wings, yet it was shoving 
whole time. The wind furnished the motor power, 
^ lind a slight depression of the wing, or a twist of the tail. 
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sufficed to guide the bird. Thus It circled round and 
round, without effort, looking for its prey. Brahminy 
kites seem, like their vulgar relatives, to be almost 
omnivorous. They pick their food off the water by 
preference, while the common kites hunt over dry land. 
Thus the two species may be said to divide the land and 
water between them; but, unfortunately for the peace 
of the community, each frequently encroaches on the 
preserve of the other; this leads to a considerable 
> amount of mutual abuse, which takes the form of 
squeals. 

Some authorities declare that the Brahminy kite lives 
chiefly upon insects. Thi.s is not so; the bird will 
devour insects, as it will eat most thing.s, but it lives 
chiefly upon garbage, which it finds floating on the 
water, and on frogs and crabs, which abound in paddy- 
fields. Numberless Brahminies are seen when one is 
out snipe-shooting near Madras, and these birds make 
no bones about carrying off a wounded snipe if they are 
given half a chance. On one occasion, when I was 
shootii^ duck, one of these kites made off with a teal 
that I had wounded. 1 fired at him to punish him for 
his impudence, but he flew off, apparently unscathed, 
carrying his quarry. 

Some naturalists declare that Haiiastur catches fish, 
much as an osprey or fishing-eagle does. Thus Colonel 
Syk(^ says: " It occasionally dips entirely under water, 
appearing to rise again with difficulty.” I do not believe 
that the bird ev«r does this; the worthy Colonel must 
have mistak<m some other species for a Brahminy kite 
upon this occasion. 
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The bird, however, does sometimes (very rarely I 
think) snatch with its claws a small fish or a prawn 
that is swimming near the surface of the water. Colonel 
Cunningham thus describes some fishing operations 
which he witnessed on a pond that had, owing to the 
drought, become very shallow :—“ For several days the 
numbers of arrivals steadily increased, so that for a 
time the neighbourhood of the pond was thronged by 
hundreds of birds in various stages of plumage, and 
filling the air with clamorou.s cries as they flew in 
bewildering mazes over the water, or sat among the 
branches of all the surrounding trees. Every now and 
then one of the moving crowd would suddenly stop to 
sweep along over the surface of the i»nd, and rise 
again, grasping a little glittering fish, which he either 
carried off to be devoured at leisure on a tree, or disposed 
of while on the wing, just as common kites do when 
hawking in a swarm of white ants.” Such sights are 
not seen every day. 

Another observer witnessed “ a Brahminy kite kill 
and eat a kingfisher that had carried off a small fish on 
which the kite wa.s in the act of swooping.” Truly 
there were giants in those days 1 

Brahminy kites sometimes come into collision with 
the crows; but then, what bird or beast dtjes not do 
this? In Madras the crows treat their larger neigh¬ 
bours with great respect^ having no liking for the feel of 
their powerful claws. But in places where Brahminy 
kites are uncommon birds, the crows mob them, as they 
do all strange birds. 

Crows are very conservativ«^ They hate any new 
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addition to the local fauna, and they show their dislike 
in no uncertain way, as a cockatoo, which recently 
escaped from captivity in Madras, discovered. The 
Brahminy kite is very fond of hearing its own voice, 
which is best described as a disagreeable squeal. It is 
uttered while the bird is on the wing. 

The nest is built high up in a tree, often a palm-tree. 
It is not much of a structure if regarded from an archi¬ 
tectural point of view; nevertheless, it is less bulky and 
less untidy than the nursery of its plebeian cousin, the 
pariah kite. It is composed of sticks roughly put 
together and lined with leaves or mud. The eggs are 
dirty white, sometimes splotched or speckled with 
reddish brown. The Brahminy kite rejoices in a great 
t variety of names. Many Anglo-Indians call it the fish- 
hawk. Mr. Thomas Atkins calls it the bramley kite, 
whichJs his way of pronouncing Brahminy kite! 

The Mohammedan name for the bird is Ru-Mubank, 
which, being translated, means “ lucky face.” The bird 
is so called from a superstition that, when two armies 
are about to enter into an engagement, the appearance 
of one of these auspicious birds over the head of either 
of the armies means victory to that side. Now, since 
there must be quite a dozen Brahminy kites hovering 
over every army in the field in India, each side should 
always go into battle feeling cocksure of success. 
Garttda is the Hindu name for the bird, which is sacred 
to Vishnu. That god selected the bird as his vehicle, 
and it would be impossible to imagine a finer steed; but 
the bird, of course, is not up to weight. 

Mr. P, V. Trivikrama Rau writes in the “Calcutta 
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Review ”: “ Whenever Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu, 
is seen, Hindus pay their veneration to it by touching 
their cheeks with their fingers as they repeat a Sanskrit 
verse which, when rendered into English, is as follows: 

‘ I bow to thee, king of birds, and (as such) the vehicle 
of Vishnu, whose parts are coloured crimson and whose 
neck is bright as the moon.’” Now, I presume that ; 
Mr. Trivikrama Rau is here indulging in a little 
Oriental hyperbole. 

It would be all very well for the pious Hindu to act 
thus when he live.s in a place where one only sees a 
Brahminy kite once in a blue moon, but it is surely , 
expecting too much of the Madras Hindu to do all this 
whenever he sets eyes on one of these bird.s. Every one 
in Madras must see dozen.s of Brahminy kites daily, | 
and I cannot bring my.self to believe that he does and 
says all the above every time he beholds one. Mr. 
Trivikrama Rau also tells us that the sight of a Brah- : 
miny kite "on any day, and particularly on Sunday 
mornings, is considered lucky, for it Is believed that it 
is then returning from Vishnu, whom it has gone to see i 
on the previous evening." The Madras Hindus are 
certainly in luck's way, for every one of them may ; 
depend on seeing a dozen or more Brahminy kito ■ 
every Sunday morning throughout the year. 





A CURIOUS TRAIT IN ANIMAL 
CHARACTER 


I NTENSE dislike of all strange objects that live 
and move is a characteristic common to all 
species of animals which are sufficiently organized 
to have likes and dislikes. In man the character¬ 
istic is seen in the hatred of foreigners which prevails 
among savage and partially civilized race.s. When the 
heathen Chinee tries to keep the “ foreign devil ’’ out of 
his country, he is merely giving expre.ssion to a feeling 
which he has inherited from his animal ancestors—the 
hatred of strange species. 

The savage, when he sets upon and slays the white 
man who ventures into his domain, is but giving rather 
more forcible expression to the same feeling. The 
Ix)ndon street-boys, when they follow and shout out 
after any person displaying some peculiarity of dress, 
are doing much what gregarious animals do when a 
strange species suddenly appears in their midst. 

A mammal or a bird regards every other species 
with which it is acquainted either with intensely hostile 
feelings or with supreme indifference. When it is sud¬ 
denly confronted with a strange new species it is, for 
the moment, nonplussed. It, however, gives itself the 
benefit of the doubt, sets down the new creature as 
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I it makes itself scarce when it ciilcfir^* r.i|';lil m iftc 

stranger; but if it be strong or grrg.iiioiis if fr?f 
proceeds to mob the intriicJcr. 1‘fir Iiiflinii f^iiig 
a bold, powerful bird of grcgiirioiis hiiWt^s »ifi r^crb 
lent subject upon w^hich to sliidy llie f«!!ifig'^ iir<i in 
an animal by a strange species. 

Recently there arose a trcmenclcitis 
the crows in the fort at Miwiras, I kirikrti r^iil iJii* 

t 

window to sec what had hapjwncil, aw! fd<.rri»'d a 
large white object flit by, followed by a mob itf rutctirtl 
crows. The white object settled in .1 lice and t 
saw that it was a cockatwi, which had rv«!eni!y ri»r.ij»rd 
from captivity. Its pursners all |«rchc«l in the tree, as 
close to it as discretion permitted. Then rlannnirs 
I hlied the air. 

I The cockatof> thought that the summit «f the tree 

I would be a better strategic position, s» climbrtJ up to 






uproar among the crows, which, with one accord, gave 
chase. The clamour continued for some time, but I 
did not again see the cockatoo. The pcKir bird must 
eventually have been tom to pieces by the crows, 
unless he was rescued by his owner. Probably not one 
of those crows had previously set eyes on a cockatoo. 
They therefore could not have had any scores to pay 
oflf. They merely mobbed him because he was a 
strange, bizarre, living object, and their instinct teaches 
them to regard all such creatures as their enemies. 

In Oudh, last c{)ld weather, I put up a large owl out 
of a mango-tree. It was in the middle of the day and 
the crows were about. Two of them caught sight of 
the owl during his short flight to the next tree, and at 
once proceeded to mob him. They took up a position 
on each side of him, sitting as close to him as possible, 
so that he was literally wedged in tetween them. 
Neither crow, however, scemc<l inclined to commence 
the attack. 

In a campaign of this kind, the words “masterly 
inactivity" may be said to sum up corvine tactics. 
The owl was not enjoying himself, for, in addition to 
having a "ribald crow” on each side of him, I was 
looking at him from below. He therefore took to 
flight. The crow.s gave chase, taking pecks at his back. 
I could not follow the rest of the hunt, since, as organs 
of progression, legs are no match for wings. Presently, 
however, the two crows returned to the Bagh and, 
judging by their cries of exultation, one at least of 
them must have secured a beakful of owl’s feathers 1 









tne crow, it is true that there is one species which is 
said to wring young crows’ necks in the dead of night; 
but this owl did not belong to that species. The crows ; 
merely set upon the owl because it was a strange crea- ! 
ture, and they regard all strange creatures as enemies, ! 
and mobbing is the treatment meted out by crows to | 
their foes. Allied to this hostility to all strange-looking I 
creatures is one of the most curious phenomena in ; 
nature—the brutal way in which a wounded animal is i 
treated by its fellows. Instead of caring for it and ; 
tending it, they set upon it and kill it, being, apparently, I 
quite indifferent to its cries. | 

The other day, while driving along the main street of ; 
Madras, I saw a crow whose legs had been tied to its ; 
tail. It looked a most ludicrous object as it ran along, j 
and fully twenty crows were accompanying it, regarding i 
it with hostile eyes. They probably eventually pecked | 
it to death. I am told that there used to be a Madras i 
Civil Servant who hated crows with a great hatred. 

It was his wont to catch these birds, shave off their 
feathers, and paint the bare skin red or blue. The 
birds thus disfigured were, on liberation, immediately 
set upon by their fellows and killed. "This habit,” 
writes Lockwood Kipling, is “reported to have sug¬ 
gested a stratagem by which omnivorous gipsy folk 
catch crows. A live crow is spread-eagled on his back, 
with forked pegs holding down his pinions. He flutters 
and cries, and the other crows come to investigate his 
case and presently attack him. With claws and beak 
he seizes an assailant and holds him fast The gipsy 










crow. These two catch two more, the four catch four 
more, and so on, until there are enough for dinner, or 
to take into a town, where the crow-catcher stands 
before some respectable Hindu shop and threatens to 
kill the bird he has in his hand unless the Hindu pays 
for its liberation.” 

It is a well-known fact that cattle almost invariably 
attack and gore to death one of their companions 
which is in great distress. The case of the crows kill¬ 
ing their shaven and painted companion is almost 
certainly to be explained by supposing that they mis¬ 
take it for some strange bird. They mob it for the same 
reason that they mobbed the cockatoo. 

It seems to me that the attacks of animals on their 
companions in sore distress may be accounted for in 
the same way. The crows, or the cattle, or whatever 
be the animal in question, do not recognize their com¬ 
panion on account of its strange antics; they take it 
for some enemy and attack it 

It may seem highly improbable that animals should 
make such mistakes. We must, however, bear in mind 
that the attacking animals are at the time so excited as 
to be almost beside themselves. The cries of a fellow 
in distress exert a most extraordinary effect on the 
species. The howls of a companion will often drive a 
dog almost mad. 

I have sometimes been looking at a pariah dog, 
which for no apparent reason suddenly b^ins to howl. 
The other dogs of the village rush up excitedly, but, 
seeing no enemy, they begin to attack one another. 
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The howling of their companion has excited them so 
greatly that they have suddenly and momentarily lost 
their senses. So it may be with the cows or cattle 
when they attack a companion in distress. They rush 
up to the scene, maddened by the cries of their fellow, 
and see some object performing strange antics, so, 
without waiting to consider what they are doing, they 
attack it. 

The naturalist, Hudson, looks upon this strange 
instinct which makes animals kill a companion in dis¬ 
tress as the perversion, not of the instinct which teaches 
animals to mob all strange species, but of that which 
teaches gregarious creatures to go to the assistance of 
a companion attacked by some enemy. According to 
him, when the individuals of a family are excited to a 
sudden deadly rage by the cries of distress of one of 
their fellows, or by the sight of its bleeding wounds, 
or when they see it frantically struggling on the 
ground, or in the cleft of a tree or rock, as if in the 
clutches of a powerful enemy, they do not turn on it 
to kill it, but to rescue it But there is no enemy to 
see, so they, in their blind rage, attack the one living 
thing present—the wounded friend in this case—in 
mistake for an enemy. 

Whether the theory here put forward or that of 
Hudson meets with acceptance, it is obvious that this 
habit of attacking friends in distress is not wanton 
cruelty; it is a blunder of a useful instinct It may 
seem shocking to us that animals are so ready to de¬ 
stroy life. We must, however, remember that the char¬ 
acters of animals are moulded by natural solution; 
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that in the animal kingdom there are no Ten Com¬ 
mandments. Among animals killing is no murder. 

Natural selection, if allowed to work unchecked, pro¬ 
duces a number of races which think only of themselves 
and their offspring; a fauna of Ishmaelites, of which the 
hand of every species is upraised against all other.s. 
This indiscriminate hostility is necessary in the interests 
of the species; it is exercised in self-protection, and 
not from wantonness. There is nothing Nero-like in 
the character of most animals. For the safety of the 
species it is necessary to consider every creature a foe 
until it has proved that it is not. 

As young animals grow up, they are, so to speak, 
educated to distinguish at sight an enemy from a 
harmless species. But if a new creature appear, they 
have no experience to guide them, so rely upon their 
instinct, which teaches them that all unknown organ¬ 
isms are enemies. They therefore attack it and destroy 
it, if strong enough to do so. By acting in this way 
they are on the safe side. It may be a harmless crea¬ 
ture, or merely a suffering member of their own species, 
but they do not stay to consider this?. Delay may 
mean death, so they either flee from the strange object 
or set upon it and kill it 











THE SEVEN SISTERS 


seven birds . ., that never part.*' 

B abblers are the Bohemians of bird society. 

The Seven Sisters are to the rest of the 
fowls of India what the denizens of the 
Quartier Latin are to the remainder of 
Parisian Society. There is much to be .said for an 
unconventional, restraint-free life. The poets, from 
Horace downwards, have hankered after .such an exist¬ 
ence. 

It is, indeed, no small thing to be able to eat what 
one likes, drink what one likes, say what one likes, and 
do what one likes. Babblers enjoy all these advan¬ 
tages, and many more. Were there ever before, through¬ 
out all the geological ages, any birds so utterly in¬ 
different to personal appearance? If a crow were to 
show himself in public in the unkempt condition of 
the average babbler, he would be forthwith socially 
ostracized; he would be blackballed by every corvine 
Club and never receive an invitation to dinner. Crows 
are great sticklers for etiquette, whereas babblers care 
not a fig for appearances. 

“Libert^, Fraternity, Egality” is the motto of these 
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birds, and they flourish under their republican con-! 
stitution. There must be close upon a hundred! 
species of babblers scattered over India. The family! 
is an enormous one, and the most characteristic ornitho- i 
logical feature of the country. Go where you will in 
the “ Land of Regret.s,’’ you will not be able to dodge 
the babblers. In every station, whether on the hills or 
plains, you will be confronted by companies of Seven 
Sisters. 

In scarcely any two provinces will the same species 
greet you, but you will have no difficulty in recognizing 
each new form as a near relation of those you have 
already met. “ I have often amused myself,” says 
Jerdon, writing of the .si.sterhood, “ in imagining that 
they are not inapt representative.^ of the Hindus; 
certainly as far as their frequent congregating together, ) 
and their incessant noi-sy chattering and gabbling, | 
they agree; and were I di.sposed to carry on the 1 
similitude further, it would not, I think, be a difficult 
task. It is not a little remarkable, too, that in southern 
India there are several kinds which in some measure 
correspond in geographical di.stribution with the princi¬ 
pal Hindu races of this part of the country.” 

What gives these birds so strong a family likeness 
is die slovenly appearance they all present Babblers 
represent all the degprees of untidiness. First and 
foremost comes the Crateropus canorus, the common 
babbler of the plains of Upper India. This bird looks 
as though it were in imminent danger of falling to 
pfeces; its tail appears to hang by a mere thread, and 
its win|^ droop as if they were broken. 
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It may be likened to the human being who refuses 
to recognize the use of a hair-brush, who persists in 
wearing dirzie-vaaA's: clothes, although his friends warn 
#m that he will one day be mistaken for a scarecrow, 
and who, as often as not, forgets to put on a necktie. 

This babbler has, further, a voice which is a very fair 
imitation of the sound produced by a rusty axle in 
motion. Passing upwards, through a host of inter¬ 
mediate species, we come to another landmark, in the 
shape of Malacourcus somervillei, the common Bombay 
babbler, which, as “Eha” describes, "reminds you of 
old Jones who spends the day in his pyjamas.” Even¬ 
tually we ascend to the Madras babbler, Malacocerms 
griseus, which must be considered as the " toflf” of the 
babbler brotherhood. 

This bird is so well known, being found in numbers 
in every garden in South India, that all description is 
superfluous. No one but a blind man can help remark¬ 
ing the chattering greyish-brown birds with yellowish 
white heads which abound in Madras. The first ones 
I saw introduced themselves to me as I was driving 
out of the railway-station yard, three minutes after my 
anivaL 

Some of these babblers are more hoary than others. 
I think that the older birds exhibit the whitest heads. 
The white on the head of the babbler fledgling is 
cartainly not conspicuous. Babblers differ from atU 
other birds in Ibat the unit of the community is not 
the individual, nor even the family, but the Club. 

Babbler society is made up of a number of little Clubs, 
eaich a>mposed of from sev»i to a dozen members; 
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hence the popular name Seven Sisters, or Brothers,; 
applied to the commoner forms. “The man in the 
street ” has no word by means of which he can speak 
of a single member of the species. It is impossible to ; 
talk about “a seven sister." Nor is this defect in the 
popular vocabulary a serious one, for where, outside a 
museum, do you see a solitary babbler? Is it possible 
to think of one of these birds without a friend to which ^ 
it can babble ? 

These little Clubs are not mere family affairs, for a : 
babbler is a monogamist, and has at the most four | 
children; and two and four make but six. Each little ! 
company of Seven Sisters is just an informal, free- I 
and-easy, go-as-you-please Club, composed of members I 
drawn together by identity of interest. Every babbler 
is greatly attached to its Club ; even when bringing up ^ 
a family the parents feed in company. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. i 

A babbler is a feeble little bird. Its beak is but a 
puny weapon, and its power of flight is so limited that 
it is probably unable to take an uninterrupted journey ; 
of a hundred yards. It is, therefore, obvious that, i 
had the species not learned to profit by the homely 
proverb “union is strength,” it would long ago have 
been swept off the face of the earth in the fierce 
struggle for existence. Thanks, however, to their clan¬ 
nishness, babblers are among the most widely distributed 
of birds in India. 

It requires a very smart fowl to circumvent a party of 
Seven Sisters. Directly one of them espies an enemy 
it gives the cry of alarm. This is followed by a general I 
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excited twittering and screaming. Then the various 
members of the little company take cover, and remain 
silently in hiding until the danger Is passed. Some 
babblers will unite and boldly beat off a bird which 
attacks them. The Madras one.s are not so brave; 
they hold discretion to be the better part of valour. 

So, for the sake of safety, the member.? of each little 
company keep together, hopping about and rummaging 
among fallen leaves for the minute insects upon which 
they feed. 

The tiny community has no leader. All the members 
are equal. Any one may take the lead, and the rest 
seem to follow as a matter of course. As they saunter 
along together, the babblers keep up a constant flow of 
small talk. Their voices are not beautiful, and tho.se 
not familiar with the birds are apt to mi.stake pleasant 
conversation for squabbling. 

“ Fighting ?" says Phil Robin.son, “ not at all; do 
not be misled by the tone of voice. That heptachord 
clamour is not the expression of strong feeling.?. It is 
only a way they have." 

Dick says: “ Well, Bill, what luck ? " “A bit of all 
right,” replies Bill, with hi.s mouth full. “ Going strong, 
Jane?” asks Harry, as he discovers an insect on the 
under side of a decayed leaf. “ What do you think ? " 
squeaks Jane. “Old Bob’s having a fine blow out!" 
remarks Tom, casually. Jack suddenly calls out: “ My 
eye 1 here’s a find,” and then the whole Club rushes to 
see what he has found, each member chattering at the 
top of his voice. 

It is wonderful how rare fights among babblers are. 
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A Club of human beings under such circumstance® 
would not be half so amiable; there would be constant 
bickerings and squabbles. Cliques would be formed, 
which would soon terminate the existence of the Club. 

Good fellows though babblers be, they have their 
enemies. The Brain-fever Bird, that wicked Indian 
cuckoo, selects the sisterhood as her victims. She places 
her egg among the beautiful glossy blue eggs of the 
Seven Sisters, and thus forces these to perform her 
nursemaid’s work. But they do not seem to mind; 
they take things far too easily to be bothered by the 
strange appearance, voice, and habits of one of their 
nestlings. Nothing worries these birds. If one of them 
ever writes an autobiography he will certainly give his 
book the title “ Hurrah for the life of a babbler 1 ” 





THE LIFE OF A SOLITARY WASP 


O F all “the Tribes of my Frontier” none are 
more deserving of notice than the solitary 
wasp. Their ways are of even greater 
interest than those of the social hymenop- 
tera, whose praises have been so admirably sung by 
Maeterlinck, Grant Allen, and others. Perhaps it is the 
lonely life led by the solitary wasps that gives them 
so much character; for character they certainly have, 
“So whimsical," writes Burroughs, “so fickle, .so for¬ 
getful, so fussy, so wise, and yet so foolish, as these 
little people are; such victims of routine and yet so 
individual, such apparent foresight and yet such thought¬ 
lessness, at such great pains to dig a hole and build a 
cell, and then at times sealing it up without storing it 
with food or laying the egg, half finishing hole after 
hole, and then abandoning them without any apparent 
reason; sometimes killing their spiders, at other times 
only paralysing them; one species digging its burrow 
before it captures its game, another catching its prey 
and then digging the hole; some of them hanging the 
spider up in the fork of a weed to keep it away from 
the ants while tihey work at the nest, and running to it 
every few minutes to see that it is safe; others laying 
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the insect on the ground while they dig; one species 
walking backwards and dragging its spider after it, and 
when the spider is so small that it carries it in its 
mandible, it still walks backwards as if dragging it, 
when it would be much easier to walk forward. A 
curious little people, leading their solitary lives and 
greatly differentiated by their solitude, hardly any two 
alike, one nervous and excitable, another calm and un¬ 
hurried ; one careless in her work, another neat and 
thorough; this one suspicious, that one confiding; 
ammophila using a pebble to pack down the earth in 
her burrow, while another species uses the end of her 
abdomen—verily a queer little people, with a lot of 
wild nature about them, and a lot of human nature too." 

A multitude of solitary wasps are found in Madras, 
many of which invade our house.s and build their nests 
inside them. One of these, one of the Eumenidae, 
recently forced herself upon my notice. She is known 
to entomologists as Rhynchiutn brunneum. She has no 
popular name. I use the pronoun “ she ’’ advisedly, 
for among wasps the male is an unimportant creature. 
He is smaller than the female, and takes no part in the 
construction or the provisioning of the nest. 

The female of this particular wasp is about three- 
quarters of an inch long, her waist is short and thick, 
her body is brownish red in colour, marked posteriorly 
by three black bands which run across the bc«iy. Her 
glassy wings are of a brownish-yellow hue. Thus h«r 
garments are neither very beautiful nor very showy. 
She is clad in quiet, businesslike clothes which are 
quite in keeping with her calm, industrious habita 
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A lady wasp of this species came, a little over a 
month j^o, into a bedroom through an open window 
and began at once to look about her for a suitable site 
for her nest. Her attention was soon attracted by a 
wooden bed. In this she found some ideal nesting- 
places—the holes in the upright posts intended to 
receive the poles for mosquito curtains. Having 
elected to nest in these six-inch-deep cavities, the wasp 
promptly set to work to prepare them for her eggs. 

She flew out of the window, to return in a few 
minutes, carrying between her front legs a pellet of 
mud, fully half the size of her body. She herself had 
prepared this pellet by means of her jaws and saliva 
out of dust collected on the roadside. She flew with 
it into the cavity, and proceeded to line it with mud. 
Having utilized her load, the industrious insect flew 
off and returned with a second load, and a third, and 
a fourth. 

In a short time she had lined the hole, and the mud 
soon set as hard as mortar. I believe that directly the 
nest is lined the wasp lays an egg in it, but of this I 
cannot be sure, for it is impossible to see what is going 
on at the bottom of a hole six inches deep and less 
than an inch wide. It is therefore possible that the egg 
was laid at a later stage in the proceedings. The nest 
has now to be provisioned, for when the grub emerges 
from the egg in its underground cell it will need food. 
Accordingly the wasp mother goes forth to seek pro- 
vender for her offspring upon which she will in all 
probability never set eyes. Consider for a moment 
the significance of this. We have, here, an insect toil- 
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ing all day long for her offspring which she will never 
see. I do not think that she even knows that her eggs 
will give rise to young wasps. She toils for the benefit 
of these because that strange internal force which we 
call instinct compels her to do so. She knows not 
what she is doing, yet no human parent could work 
harder in the interests of her offspring. Analogy 
would lead us to think that the female wasp loves her 
children. Yet this is impossible. The question thus 
arises therefore in the case of the higher animals, how 
much of their solicitude for their offspring is due to i 
affection and how much to blind in.stinct? | 

The grub which the egg will produce is both car- 1 
nivorous and voracious, and, what is more, it must be i 
fed upon fresh meat. Here, then, is a difficult problem j 
which the wasp has to solve: how to provide fresh 
meat for her offspring. It is obviously useless to kill | 
some creatures and place them underground, for by i 
the time the young one hatches out the food will have ; 
become putrid. If, on the other hand, she catch some ; 
feeble creatures and put them alive into the nest, : 
they will wriggle and struggle, so that, if th<^ do not j 
damage the egg, they will at least knock it away from < 
them. This would be fatal were it to take place, for 
the grub, when it first emerges from the egg, is so weak 
that it cannot move by so much as a hair’s breadth, 
so that it will starve to death unless it is hatched ri^ 
in the midst of its food-supply. 

Let us see how the wasp solves the problem. She 
presently returns carrying a thin greenish caterpillar 
quite as long as herself. She flies with it into tte 
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nest. She carries it lengthwise, grasping it with all 
her six legs. Having placed it in the cell, she flies out 
of the window and soon returns with another cater¬ 
pillar of the same kind. When this is safely deposited 
in the nest she goes off for a third. Let us now 
take out and examine one of these caterpillars. It is 
apparently alive and unwounded, but, if alive, it is 
certainly completely paralysed, since it never makes 
the slightest motion. It is therefore evident that the 
wasp has done something to it. Has she killed it or 
merely paralysed it ? 

Leon Dufour, who first studied the ways of the 
hymenopteron Cerceris, which stores the nest with 
weevils, was of opinion that the wasp killed her prey 
and injected into it some antiseptic liquid to keep it 
fresh during the weeks or days her eggs took to hatch. 

The great French entomologist Fabre, whose work, 
“Insect Life” (of which there is an English edition), 
every one should read, discovered that the antiseptic 
theory is incorrect and that the wasp only paralyses its 
prey. He proved conclusively that the wasp merely 
pricks the motor nerve centres of her victim and thus 
completely paralyses it He actually saw a Cerceris 
wasp perform the operation. As she was returning 
with a paralysed weevil, Fabre snatched it away from 
her with pinchers, instantly throwing a living weevil 
in exchange. “The manoeuvre,” writes Fabre, “suc¬ 
ceeded perfectly. As soon as the Cercerds felt the 
prey slip under her body and escape her, she stamped 
wilir impatience, turned round, and, perceiving the 
weevil which had replaced hers, flung itself upon it and 
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clasped it in order to carry it away. But she promptly 
perceived that this prey was active, and then the drama 
began, and ended with inconceivable rapidity. The 
Cerceris faced her victim, seized its proboscis wtth her 
powerful jaws, and grasped it vigorously, and while the 
weevil reared itself up, pressed her forefeet hard on its 
back as if to force open some ventral articulation. Then 
the tail of the murderess slid under the Ckonus, curved 
and darted its poisoned lancet swiftly two or three 
times between the first and second pair of feet. In a 
twinkling all was over. Without one convulsive move¬ 
ment, with no motion of the limbs, such as accompany 
the death of an animal, the victim fell motionless for 
ever, as if annihilated. 

“ It was at once wonderful and terrible in its rapidity. 
Then the assassin turned the weevil on its back, placed 
herself body to body with it, her legs on either side of 
it, and flew off. Three times I renewed this experiment 
. . . the same scene always occurred.” 

In like manner does the wasp Rkynchium, of which 
we are speaking, paralyse her victim, with, however, 
one difference. There is in the weevil but one motor 
centre, so that the wasp has only to stab it in one place 
in order to completely paralyse it; a caterpillar, how¬ 
ever, is a composite creature, having several motor 
centres; hence it has to be stabbed in three places 
before it is rendered quiescent—in the neck, in the hind 
part of the thorax, and in the abdomen. TTie first 
stroke gives the front part of the body its quietus, the 
second paral5rscs the front pro-l^;s, and the last stills 
for ever the movements of the hind pro-legs. The 
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wasp has a wonderful knowledge of the anatomy of 
caterpillars 1 “ It is,” writes Fabre, " in this triple blow 

that the infallibility, the infused science, of instinct, 
appear in all their magnificence.” 

These words are in the main true, but more recent 
investigations have shown that instinct is, in this case, 
not absolutely infallible. The wasp does sometimes 
make a “boss shot.” It occasionally happens that a 
stab fails to reach the nerve ganglion. When the wasp 
has stored the cell with eight caterpillars she closes 
it by roofing it with mud. I believe that eight is the 
number of caterpillars she allows to each egg, but there 
again I speak not with certainty. 

These observations were made at random and were 
often interrupted. After the cell had been closed there 
was still plenty of room left in the hole in the bed¬ 
post; in this space the wasp laid another egg, killed 
more caterpillars, and then closed the cell with mud, 
making the top of the roof flush with the summit of 
the post She then proceeded to stock the hole in the 
bed-post, behaving in precisely the same way as before. 
Having completed the second nest, she forthwith began 
to line the third hole with mud, and was stocking it 
with caterpillars, when I cut short her life. I had to 
sacrifice her In the interests of science, in order to find 
out the species to which she belonged. 

Five days after she had closed the first nest I opened 
it, and found that all the caterpillars had disappeared, 
and that a great fat white grub, fully an inch in length, 
had taken their place. This had emerg^ed from the 
egg, and then devoured all the caterpillars. The length 
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of time that the require to hatch varies with 

different species, and is often considerably longer than 
the time occupied by the Rhynchium egg. 

The larva soon passes into the pupal state. It does 
not spin a cocoon as the silkworm moth does. The 
transformation into the imago or adult occupies less 
than three weeks. As there is no cocoon, one might, 
if the creature could live in the light, watch the won¬ 
derful metamorphosis actually taking place, but light 
appears to kill the pupa. About seventeen days after 
the egg had been laid I dug out another pupa. It had 
assumed the adult wasp-like form, was almost white in 
colour, and looked what it was—an unfinished wasp. 

Over the last cell I tied a piece of muslin to make 
a cage into which the imago would have to fly on 
leaving the nest, but I might have spared myself the 
trouble. Twenty-five days after the closing of the cell, 
I noticed that a hole had been gnawed in the muslin, 
and, looking into the nest, I saw a hole through the 
roof of the cell and knew that the wasp had flown. She 
had been able to adapt herself to circumstances. She 
had used her jaws, with which instinct had taught her 
to rasp away the roof of her cell, to cut a hole in the 
muslin, and thus gained her liberty. 















INDIAN CUCKOOS 

I N the matter of cuckoos India can give points to 
the British Isles. The good folk at home see 
only one species of cuckoo, and that spends less 
than half its time on the British shores; we in 
India, on the other hand, can boast of an avifauna 
in which the sub-family cuculintz is represented by no 
fewer than thirty species. 

Lest the above statement should excite the righteous 
indignation of British ornithologists, let me hasten to 
say that it is not strictly true, that it requires a little 
modification. 

Species of cuckoo, other than the common or garden 
CucmIus canorus, have been seen in England outside 
the Zoological Gardens. Three bold species have, at 
div^ visited the shores of Albion, and warm 

was itKsption each received. 

Thanatol(^ is a science carried to perfection in the 
Homdand. So-c^dled naturalists shoot, at sight, every 
strsmge bird. In 1871 an American Black-Billed 
Cuckoo was at Belfast and shot On five different 
occasions t^ Yellow-Billed Cuckoo — the American 
Rain-bird—has visited our ^ores only to be put to 
death. A sfarilau* &te ov«took die two Great Spotod 
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Cuckoos that at different times ventured to set foot in 
the United Kingdom. Woe betide the strange bird 
who ventures near the hospitable shores of England! 
But let us leave this unpleasant subject. Let us turn 
to the Indian cuckoos, which are not persecuted by man. i 

The European cuckoo (jCuculus canorus) is a r^fular 
visitor to India. In the Himalayas during the months 
of April, May, and June its melodious voice is heard 
unceasingly from early morn to dewy eve. This bird 
does not venture in great numbers into the plains; but 
it does come, and has been seen as far south as the 
Godavery District. 

The two essentially Indian cuckoos are our ubiquitous j 
friends—the Brain-fever bird and the Koel. The former | 
is known to scientists as Hierococq/x varius. It is also 
called the hawk-cuckoo, on account of its resemblance 
to a hawk. Its face is its fortune; for the little birds, 
when they see it, are said to mistake it for a hawk, and 
so allow it to drive them out of their nests and deposit 
its eg^s in them. The “seven sisters” are its usual 
\dctims. 

Thej brain-fever bird is, perhaps, the noisiest creature 
in India. It can boast of a variety of cadis; the one of 
which it is most fond and which it utters throt^out 
the hot weather, both by day and by night, Is a pene¬ 
trating crescendo, "brain fevw, brain fever, BRAIN FEVER," 
whidi pierces one through and through. The koel 
{Endynamys honoratd) is anoth^ vodferous cuckoo, 
which exhibits a great predilection for the climate of 
Madras. In that part, of the world it is ®nty leas 
common than the crow. The made is a glo^ Uack 
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bird, which, when seen during flight, looks like a 
slenderly built crow with an extra long tail. The 
female is a brown bird spotted with white. This species 
makes the crow do its nursemaid’s work for it. 

Needless to say, the Indian grey-necked crow is not 
the bird to be bluffed out of its nest by an ass in a 
lion’s skin in the shape of a hawk-like cuckoo. If the 
hen-cuckoo went up threateningly to a crow and tried 
to enter the nest, the crow would probably remark, 
“ Very sorry, ma’am, full inside, try outside! ” It there¬ 
fore becomes necessary for the koels to resort to artifice. 
The female, who is inconspicuously coloured, remains 
in the background, while the showy black cock bird 
sw^gers up to the crow’s nest upon which the pair 
have designs. As a rule, the mere sight of an adult 
male koel drives a crow almost mad with fury. 

Nothing is commoner in India than the sight of a 
couple of crows chasing a koel. Indeed, the cuckoos 
are most unpopular with birds of all classes. They are 
the outlaws of the bird world; so they usually keep well 
to cover. When they do venture into the open they 
usually make a wild dash, like that of a boy from one 
“ base ” to another when playing at rounders. 

Upon this occasion, however, the koel turns his un¬ 
popularity to account If the sight of him is insufficient 
to provoke the crows at the nest to give chase, he begins 
to insult them. “Call that thing a nest?" he says 
mockingly. “ Why, if I could not raise up a more re¬ 
spectable structure than that I would lay my eggs in 
some other bird’s nest!” The crows, of course, will 
not tolerate this kind of thing. They give chase. 
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Now, in a race between a koel and a crow the latter 
has about as much chance of winning as a cart-horse 
would have if pittied against a Derby winner. The 
koel, however, is content to keep just ahead of his 
corvine pursuers; thus he lures them from the nest, 
and meanwhile his mate is placing her egg in it. When 
the male bird hears his wife's voice he knows that the 
fell deed is done, and so puts on a spurt and leaves his 
pursuers far behind, screaming as he disappears from 
view: “ Get back to the nest, you blockheads, the eggs 
are getting cold ! ” 

The crows realize that this is really their most 
sensible course. On their return they fail to recognize 
the prank which has been played upon them ; and so 
hatch out the strange egg along with their own. But 
the curious thing is that when the young koel is 
hatched, its foster-parents do not wring its neck, but 
tend it most carefully. 

Birds, when sitting on their eggs or looking after 
their young, are mere automatons, creatures of instinct 
At this period they seem to cast intelligence to the 
wind, and to obey implicitly the promptings of instinct. 
Instinct teaches a bird to feed all the young in its 
nest without questioning their or^in. We may thus 
account for the care which the crow parents lavish upon 
their kod foster-children. 

But we have yet to overcome a further difficulty. 
How is it that when the young koels first begin to fend 
for themselves they are not set upon by the strange 
crows of the neighbourhood and devoured? A crow, 
as a ruk^ nev^ loses an opportunity of attacking a 
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koel. Here would be a golden opportunity for them; 
they would experience no difficulty in catching or de¬ 
stroying a newly fledged cuckoo. 

Some authorities have thought that during the earlier 
part of their life young koels retain the crow smell, and 
so are let alone by the strange crows they encounter. 

I do not think that this is the explanation. 

Smell does not appear to play an important part in 
the life of a bird. Of all the avine senses that of smell 
seems to be the least well developed. 

So far as my observation goes, it is the male koel 
which is chiefly attacked by the crows. I do not re¬ 
member ever having seen a female chased; she is so 
different from the cock bird in appearance that it is 
possible that the crows do not know that she is a koel. 
Now young koels of both sexes resemble the female 
in plumage, and I think that it is to this fact that they 
owe their immunity from attack. 

Cuckoos are, indeed, wonderful creatures. They are 
not content with victimizing poor helpless little birds; 
they select as their victims and dupes the boldest and 
bravest of the feathered race. The brain-fever bird 
victimizes the social and alert babbles. The ko^ 
chooses crows, of all birds. 

Another cuckoo, the Drongo-cuckoo (Sumicubts 
lugubfis'), goes one better. It selects as its dupe the 
valiant and ever-vigilant king-crow. As we have 
already seen, the king-crow is, during the nesting 
season, a little fury. It will attack any bird or beast 
that ventures nesur its nest. It takes no account of 
size. The cuckoo that desired to victimize it m^ht be 












parasitic bird little: me king-crow wouia stand up to it. 

It is by craft, not by “ bluff," that the cuckoo succeeds 
in "scoring off” the drongo. Surnimlus lugubris is, 
perhaps, the most wonderful example of mimicry in 
nature. It has adopted the dress of the drongo. It is 
black all over and has a forked tail. It is said to be a 
very uncommon cuckoo. 

I do not know whether I have ever .seen a live species ; 
or not, for I cannot distingui.sh it from a king-crow. ; 
I am not ashamed of this admission : for the king-crow 
himself is in this respect no better off than I am, I ; 
submit tihat if A cannot distinguish B from his (A's) 
own brother, it is surely not to be expected that I, 
a stranger, can do so 1 

The drongo-cuckoo has a smart appearance and a i 
straight flight, and thus differs from the majority of , i 
cuckoos, which arc slovenly birds, the kind of birds 
which, if they wore clothes, would slouch about with j 

their hands in their pockets and their hats on the back | 
of the head. The drongo-cuckoo, the lion in the ass’s | 
skin, is allowed to hover about in the nelghbourhocxl 
of a king-crow's nest, and seizes the opportunity of ; 
depositing an egg when the back of the owner of the i 
nest is turned. i 

India boasts of some respectable cuckoos, that is ! 
to say, cuckoos which build n^ts and do not shirk ; 
parental r^ponsibilities. The best known of these I 
is diat widely distributed bird, the coucal, or crow- i 
pheasant He is a personage of sufficient importance 
to demand a chapter to himself. 








THE CROW-PHEASANT 


T he deep, sonorous "whoot, whoot, whwt” 
of the crow“pheasant is one of the most 
familiar of the sounds which greet the rising 
sun in India. Centropus sinensis, although 
it is to be heard at all hours of the day, {Hrefers to 
indulge in its vocal exercises in the early morning or at 
the sunset hour; hence its cry is often mistaken for 
that of some belated, or early-rising owl. 

» The crow-pheasant, however, is not an owl. With 
the exception of the voice, there is nothing owl-like 
about the bird. It is not a creature of the night It Is 
just a re.spectable cuckoo which brings up Its own 
family. Needless to say, the other members of the 
cuckoo tribe disown It It is not admitbxi to any of 
the cuculine clubs. 

For the benefit of those who are not initiated into 
the mysteries of cuckoo society, I may say that the 
qualifications for admission to one of their clubs are, 
firstly, zygodactyle feet, and secondly, the making of 
the following solemn affirmation: "I bind myself 
never, under any circumstance whatsoever, to do my¬ 
self that which it is pmufible to make others do for me." 
The coucai Is able b) satisfy the fc^oMT of these con- 













The crow-pheasant is not a bird of great beauty. 
Nevertheless, I think that “ Eha " is a little severe on it 
when he dubs it a great, awkward bird. I myself 
rather admire its shape, and should have nothing to 
say against the bird, did not its plumage not partake so 
much of the nature of patchwork. Its head, body, and 
tail are black, and its wings chestnut in hue. Black 
and brown do not form a happy combination. Why 
the birds of both sexes are thus attired I know not. 
This is one of the many unsolvwl problem-s of animal 
colouration. 

Were the thing not impossible, one would think 
that at some beanfeast long ago the crow-pheasant 
must have imbibed a little too freely, and then, in a 
moment of maudlin friendship, exchanged wings with, 
some brown bird. For the wings do not match tlws 
rest of the plumage, nor are they large enough for the 
bird, hence its decidedly laboured flight The smallness 
of its wings, however, does not worry the coucal, for it 
does not use those appendages much. It lives in thick 
cover, although it often ventures out in the open to fe«l. 
When alarmed, it flaps up to the nearest tree and them 
disappears from view in a mysterious way. As a tr<»- 
climber there is no other bird of the size which can 
approach a crow-pheasant 

It is most amusing to watch him seeking his break¬ 
fast, which consists chiefly of insects. The bird picks 
his food off the ground and hunts preference In the 
neighbourhood of water. His walk is b(»t described 
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as a “mincing gait” He evidently does not mean 
to trip, for he lifts his feet absurdly high at each step. 
He never hops ; he would not do anything so vulgar. 

The manner in which he picks up his food is in 
accordance with his gait He does not, like the hoopoe 
or the common or garden fowl, greedily gobble up 
everything he comes across. He picks and chooses. 
He gives one the idea that he is an epicure. Whether 
this is so or not, he undoubtedly feeds with great 
caution. 

His whole attitude is that of looking before he leapa 
He goes systematically along a hedge, casting, as he 
progresses, frequent glances to right and left, oc¬ 
casionally pulling something small out of the ground— 
presumably a grub or an insect. Now and again, he 
will penetrate the hedge, for, like .small boys, he Is 
,addicted to worming his way into dense thickets merely 
for the fun of the thing. 

Having eaten up everything to his taste in the 
vicinity of the hedge, the crow-pheasant will take to 
the open, prc^ressing with the same mincing steps and 
looking about with the utmost wariness, and if he 
perceives a human being, he will at once make for the 
nearest tr^ If the coast seems clear, the bird con¬ 
tinues his stately prepress. Suddenly he espies a 
grasshopper. He then casts off his phlegmatic air and 
makes a most undignified dash at the insect The 
latter is usually too quick for him, and hops off, but 
the crow-ph«f»ant is not to be denied; he jumps after 
it bdng assisted by his wings. 

An exdting chase usually ensues, in which it is not 
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safe for the sportsman to lay his money on either the 
little insect or the great fowl. The grasshopper often 
doubles, and is of course followed by the coucal, which, 
when making a sharp turn, often expands one wing, 
using it as a steering apparatus. The bird is said also 
to eat lizards and snakes. He possibly eats small 
frogs, for I have often seen crow-pheasants wading in 
water. 

The nest is an interesting object It is usually 
situated in the midst of some impenetrable thicket, for 
a coucal dislikes having his family aflPairs pryed into. 
It is a great structure, about the size of a football, 
composed chiefly of sticks. It is roofed in and has the 
entrance at the side. In spite of its size, it is usually 
so well concealed that it is not an easy thing to 
discover. Sometimes, when one knows for certain that 
there is a nest in a thicket, it is impossible to find that 
nest without pulling down the greater part of the bush 
round about it. I once spent a couple of hours looking 
in vain for a nest which I knew to be in a thick hedge; 
then I told off two peons to find it without doing 
any damage to the hedge. They professed their 
inability to discover it, but I do not believe they made ; 
very sustained efforts to find it; I rather fancy they i 
regarded the duty as beneath the dignity of liieir 
position ! Whether this was so or not, it is certain that ; 
the crow-pheasant is an adept at concealing his home, i 

The coucal is usually described in works on natural | 
history as a shy bird. It is certainly exceedingly shy i 
in Madras, much more so than it is in Northern India. ; 
The reason of this difference in behaviour is not ap- ! 
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parent, for besides the innocent “griff" who shoots the 
bird in mistake for a pheasant, the lower caste Hindu 
folk of all parts of India, and most Mohammedans, look 
upon the flesh of the bird as a great delicacy. Hence 
the coucal is frequently trapped. 

Yet the bird in Northern India is comparatively 
tame. In Madras, too, it is trapped ; there are usually 
two or three wretched-looking crow-pheasants to be 
seen in the Moore Market. These are kept in cages 
so small that their tails are crushed up against the 
wires, and the poor birds look the picture of misery, 
and are doubtless as unhappy as they look. 

Even worse is the plight of the king-crows which are 
caught and kept in cages. These birds are, presumably, 
not eaten, and I do not think they are kept as pets, for 
so lively a bird as a king-crow could not live long in a 
cage. They are, presumably, caught and ill-treated 
merely to induce kind-hearted folk to pay for their 
liberation. 

This is commonly done with crows. These birds 
are trapped and then taken to a Brahmin by some 
disreputable character, who threatens to destroy them, 
then and there, unless the Brahmin pays for the bird’s 
liberation. It is surely time that these practices should 
be made punishable by law. 













A STUDY IN ANIMAL CHARACTER 


A WELL-KNOWN naturalist declares that 
“among animals there is not the same 
diversity of individual character as among 
men, nor the same variety; all the in¬ 
dividuals of one species are cast pretty much in the 
same simple mould." It is true that the character of 
birds and beasts is less complex than that of human 
beings; nevertheless, among the higher animals there 
is sufficient complexity of character to allow of very 
great variation. So far from animals of the same 
species being cast in the same mould, they often 
exhibit very marked differences in manners, habits, 
temperament, and tastes. Just as no two creatures are 
alike In bodily form, so do no twain exactly resemble 
one another in temperament 
A stroll in the garden will furnish evidence of this. 
You come upon a company of “seven sisters” rummag¬ 
ing among dried leaves and picking up unconsidered 
trifles. The birds are, of course, keeping up a running 
conversation. Babblers, like Madrassi coolies, can do 
nothing without singing and shouting. One of the 
little company catches sight of you and informs his 
friends of your presence. The more timid of the 
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brotherhood immediately fly off. The rest remain 
eyeing you suspiciously, and wondering what they 
shall do. Presently the fright of those which have 
already betaken themselves to cover communicates 
itself to some of the birds which have maintained their 
ground. Such fly to shelter. You approach nearer. 
This is the signal for others to take to their wings, and 
perhaps all have left, except one sturdy fellow, who | 
looks at you in such a way that he seems to say: “ I’ll I 
be blowed if I move until I am obliged to.” 

Here, then, we have in this little company of six or 
seven a number of types of character, ranging from 
excessive timidity to great temerity. The “ seven sisters ” 
do not form an isolated case. Almost every company 
of birds exhibits a similar phenomenon. We know so 
little of Nature’s wild creatures that our books con¬ 
tain no accounts of these distinctions in character. 
Naturalists are content to describe the typical member ! 
of each species; they omit to mention the thousand i 
and one variations from it. 

This, doubtless, accounts for the origin of the idea 
that all animals of a species are cast in the same mould. 
To take an example, the Indian crow is described as 
a bold, bad bird, which leads a depraved life of aimless 
vagabondage. This is doubtless a true description of 
the typical crow. But there are degrees of wickedness, 
even among crows. It is possible that some of the 
corvi lead useful and admirable lives. For aught I 
know, there may be crow philanthropists, crows which 
spend their life slumming, holding tea-parties, delivering 
lectures, and doing other good works. 
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We catch but fleeting glimpses of wild animals; 
hence it is not easy to study their idiosyncrasies. For¬ 
tunately, there are the domestic animals. These come to 
our help. Every horse, cat, dog, cow, and fowl haS its 
own little character, which is displayed in its actions. 
It is to these creatures that we must turn if we should 
study character among animals. 

Two fox-terriers allow me to share the bungalow 
with them, so that I have an excellent opportunity of 
observing their idiosyncrasies. They are what the Babu 
would call he-dogs, and rejoice in the respective names 
of Tony and Bob. So great is the diversity of charac¬ 
ter which they exhibit that, after watching them for 
a few weeks, one feels capable of writing a canine 
"Sandford and Merton.” 

The lineage of neither of these dogs is unimpeach¬ 
able. There are bars sinister on the escutcheon of 
each. Bob is a stolid, squarely built animal, exhibiting 
distinct traces of the bull-terrier. He reminds one of 
a Dutch burgher; he is eminently respectable, although 
not of prepossessing appearance. Tony is a lanky dog, 
a canine “ daddy-long-legs.” He has been allowed to 
run to seed and has developed into a fragile weed of a 
hound. He has a pretty face, but his beauty is not 
patrician; it is, in fact, distinctly plebeian, being that 
of a glorified pariah dog. His worst enemies could not 
call him phl^matic, but they might hint that he is 
aflSicted with St Vitus’s dance. 

Bob's character is in keeping with his appearance. 
There is in it much of sterling merit He is an austere 
dog, despising the vain pomp and glory of this world. 













acts as II ne aia not. nc is stow to iiiasc iricnas 
among men, but once made he retains them by faithful 
devotion. He is not demonstrative in his friendship. 
He has been known to wag his tail; but he performs 
this action sedately and decorously, I might say, half¬ 
heartedly, He never dreams of wagging the whole 
posterior end of his body, as some dogs do. He is 
enthusiastic over nothing, not even his food. You 
hand him a bone; he accepts it with a blasi indiffer¬ 
ence which is quite refreshing. He has no pretty, 
winning ways, no mischievous tricks. He is essentially 
a man’s dog. 

Tony is what the women-folk call an “affectionate 
dog”—this means that he make.s friends with every 
stranger who comes within the gates. The more 
strange the person, the more pleased is Tony to see 
him. He is fond of all men, and loves eatables as 
himself. He is as partial to the kitchen as a schoolboy 
to the tuck shop. Mischievous, restless, and disobedient, 
Tony is the canine counterpart of the bad boy whose 
diary we all read with delight 

Bob, although, unlike the volatile Tony, he does not 
spend his days in cutting mad capers, in trying to 
catch his own tail and committing other such frivolities, 
likes exercise in moderation. He is distinctly fond of 
shikar, and is quite content to sit half the day under 
a tree contemplating with eager eyes the squirrels, 
which are disporting themselves among the branches 
and openly insulting him. At night, when the squirrels 
are asleep in their dresrs, the musk-rats give him 
sufiScient exercise to keep his body In health. 
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Tony spends his days in running about like the pro¬ 
verbial March hare. Except when asleep, he is never 
still. He is not a good sporting dog. His idea of 
shikar is to chase an aged, inoffensive rooster, or to 
bait some unfortunate tethered calf. 

Bob leads a sober and orderly life. I have never 
seen him looking dishevelled. Tony, on the other hand, 
reminds one of the inky-fingered, dirty-collared, tie¬ 
less urchin, who habitually plays truant. He cannot 
enjoy a run in the garden without discovering a dirty 
puddle. This, in his opinion, requires investigation. 

Tony, by the by, investigates everything; he has an 
inquiring mind. The invariable result of his investiga¬ 
tion is that the dirtiest portions of that puddle find 
themselves transferred to the person of Tony. They 
are borne off triumphantly, clinging to his paws and 
body. Tony then proceeds to make the grand tour of 
the house, leaving behind him footprints, not on the 
sands of time, but, what comes to much the same thing, 
on the drawing-room carpet. When thus bespattered 
with mud, Tony is always more demonstrative than 
usual. He jumps up at each of his human friends in 
turn, and, heedless of their remonstrances, proceeds to 
make their garments as muddy as his own feet. 

Bob has not many dog friends. He is naturally re¬ 
served ; he makes no advances to his neighbours. His 
solemn face, muscular frame, and powerful teeth pre¬ 
vent these from forcing themselves upon him. Tony is 
“hail-fellow, well met” with every Dkk, Tom, and 
Harry of a pariah dc^. He draws the line at nothing. 
No animal is too disreputable-looking, too mangy, too 
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much of a cur to be Tonj^s friend. The result of this 
cosmopolitanism is that he and all the bazaar dogs of 
the neighbourhood are as “thick as thieves." Tony 
hates Bob with a mighty hatred, and Bob loathes Tony 
with a great loathing. The consequence is that when 
the heroes meet there is much growling and gnashing 
of teeth. For this reason they are not allowed to see 
much of each other. It is hoped that they will one day 
settle down to a kind of armed neutrality. 



PADDY-BIRDS AND EGRETS 


T he paddy-bird, alias the pond heron, alias 
the blind heron, alias Aideola grayii, is one of 
the few animals that really understand the 
art of loafing. Unlike the majority of the 
feathered tribe, he makes no pretence of being busy. 
He does nothing all day, and does not try to hush up 
the fact. Nor does he endeavour to delude himself into 
believing that the day is not long enough for the work 
he has to get through. The paddy-bird lives chiefly on 
frogs. 

I do not know the extent of the appetite of a pond 
heron, never having had to cater for one. Nevertheless, 
were I given the contract to feed a number of them, 
I would not allow more than three frogs per head per 
diem. If any bird clamoured for more, I would promptly 
set him down as a glutton, and make him mortify the 
flesh by fasting once a week. 

Now, to a professional fisherman, the capture of three 
frogs per day is not an Herculean task, yet this con¬ 
stitutes the avers^e daily labour of a paddy-bird; it is 
not sufficient to debar the bird from belonging to a 
trade union. I am of opinion that every pond heron, 
when about to die, might say with truth, “ I have never 
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done an honest da3^s work in nny life! ” He stands all 
day, presumably because he is too lazy to sit, looking as 
though he were thinking of his grandmother, or posing 
for his photograph. He does not often condescend to 
seek his prey. He prefers to wait for the food to come 
to him, which it seems to do with unfailing regularity. 
The bird is a philosopher, his philosophy being of the 
description enunciated in the well-known song entitled 
" You’ve got to have ’em, whether you want 'em or not ” 
(the “ ’em” in this case denoting mothers-in-law, measles, 
etc.). Although he does not strictly follow the advice 
to open his mouth and shut his eyes and see what 
somebody sends him—for it is utopian, impossible of 
attainment—he does what in the end comes to much 
the same thing. He stands with his mouth shut and 
eyes open until a juicy frog passes his way, when he 
seizes and swallows it. 

Up-country the paddy-bird is so absurdly tame as to 
receive the name of “ blind heron.” Those that dwell 
in Madras are far more wary. I suspect that they are 
highly esteemed as table-birds by the unsophisticatwi 
Madrassi; hence the unusual shyness. 

The paddy-bird flies as little as possible. He takes 
the minimum amount of exercise neemary to keep 
himself in good health, just sufficient, indeed, to stave 
off attacks of liver. During most of the day he takes 
up his position in some puddle, where he stands motion¬ 
less for hours, by preference in a strange attitude. He 
would make a perfect artist’s model. If he could only 
look pleasant he would be a subject after the heart of 
the photc^apher. But so sad a bird is he that I (mx 
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the exhortation, “ Think of ’er," would scarcely raise a 
smile from him. 

As he stands and contemplates his image in the 
murky waters of the village pond, he forms a strange 
contrast to dhobis —the other denizens of the tank—^who 
seem to work with might and main, the livelong day, 
trying to dash garments to pieces against a rugged 
stone, under the impression that they are doing a little 
washing. The look of silent contempt which the paddy- 
bird bestows on the perspiring, grunting washerman 
would make the latter feel very uncomfortable if he only 
had the leisure to notice it The dhobi and the paddy- 
bird form perfect contrasts; yet they have one common 
feature. They are both anomalies. The washerman is 
the exception which proves the rule that Orientals are 
placid individuals who never do a stroke of unnecessary 
work. The blind heron is the exception which proves 
the rule that birds are active, busy, bustling creatures. 

The paddy-bird, to adapt one of Mr. Phil Robinson’s 
happiest phrases, sits all dingy gray and flies all white. 
As he loafs on the margin of the murky water he is an 
inconspicuous object. His brownish plumage, dirty 
yellow beak, and dingy green legs are all of the hue 
of the environment As he takes to his wings the 
bird is transfigured. He is changed, as if by fairy touch, 
into a beautiful milk-white bird. His pinions are large, 
their under surface is snow-Uke, and they are so con¬ 
spicuous as he floats through the air that they distract 
the eye from all else. The human e3re is able to obtain 
only a general impression of a moving object A flying 
kingfii^er is a flash of light blue, and a redstart one 
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of fiery red. The most conspicuous feature of the 
moving thing seems, as it were, to obliterate, to render 
invisible, all others. 

Thus, when horses are racing, the attitude which is 
so striking as to swallow up all others is that of the 
straining animals with extended legs. As a matter of 
actual fact, the horses’ legs are doubled up under the 
body just as frequently as they are stretched out. The 
doubled-up horse is, however, not a striking object, so 
the eye fails to retain it, and notices only the pant¬ 
ing steeds with outstretched legs. This phenomenon 
accounts for the fact that photographs of racing horses 
are almost always disappointing; they appear unnatural 
and seem to exhibit the animals in all manner of im¬ 
possible and awkward attitudes. 

During flight the paddy-bird emits at intervals a 
guttural croak—not a cheerful sound, but one in keep¬ 
ing with the character of the bird. When at rest his 
appearance is not prepossessing. His attitude is mis¬ 
anthropic. He looks as though he shunned the com¬ 
pany of other birds, and desired above all to be allowed 
to remain in peace. Yet the paddy-bird is not a 
quarrelsome creature. Dozens will sit in a row along 
the margin of a lake, separated by short intervals, and 
not one will take the least notice of any of the others, 
I have never seen two paddy-birds fighting. I have, 
indeed, seen one fly up to where another was standing, 
but the latter promptly flew away, without even casting 
a backward glance at the intruder. The truth is that 
it requires two energetic persons to organize a fight, and 
where are these to be found in paddy-bird society ? 

















to croaK in aeaiening cnorus, tne maie oiras "go 
a-courting.” They assume nuptial ornaments which 
consist of a ruflf and some maroon feathers. The hen 
birds deck themselves out in similar finery, which is 
very annoying of them, for they thus present to natur¬ 
alists a very awkward problem. Neither natural nor 
sexual selection will explain this change in both sexes. 
The dingy brown hue cannot be improved upon so far 
as the former is concerned, and, if this be doffed in 
deference to sexual selection—the preference of the 
ladies for bright colours—^how are we to account for the 
change in the female? It would rather seem that 
the change is an adventitious one, connected with the 
reproductive function, and not in any way benefiting 
the bird. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the paddy-bird’s 
nest, which is built in a tree, is an untidy structure, 
made of sticks, and is, in every way, in keeping with 
the general character of the bird. 

The cattle ^ret {Bubukus coromandus) is nearly 
related to the paddy-bird. 

Never did two kinsmen present a greater contrast. 
The pond heron is solitary, inconspicuously coloured, 
and sIuggiA even for a heron. The cattle ^et is 
gregarious, conspicuously clothed in white, and is the 
most energetic member of the heron tribe. It does 
not #|dt for its food to come to it, but “ walks up ” the 
insects upon which it feeds. It not infrequently makes 
a cow act as its beater. , 

Insects, whatever Lord Avebury may say to the 
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contrary, are not intelligent creatures. They ^eem to 
lead a blissful, happy-go-lucky life. They refuse to be 
worried ; they decline to be always on the qui vive 
watching for the devourer who may never come their 
way. If they are caught, well—they are caught. That 
is the long and the short of it. It is true that Nature 
has given many of them clothes calculated to render 
them as inconspicuous as possible, but most of the 
insects seem unable to understand how to profit by 
their disguises. It is useless to dress up an ass to look 
like a lion, if the animal will persist in braying upon 
every possible occasion. 

Whenever there is a commotion in the grass the 
grasshoppers and their friends jump into the air and 
thus show themselves to their enemies; whereas, had 
they the common sense to lie low, they might not be 
detected. Of course there is the point of view of the 
insect. I can quite imagine one turning round and 
saying: “ It is all very fine for you to talk of sitting 
still in presence of danger. Try it yourself. If you 
were seated in your garden quietly taking afternoon 
tea and you saw a great monster, as big as the Albert 
Hall, coming towards you and making the earth shake 
as if it were in the throes of an eartihquake, I am 
prepare to bet you two to one in antennae that you 
would take to your heels and run for your life! ” 

Wdl, perhaps, there is after all something to be said 
for the insects, but the stern fact remains thaf^ when 
surprised by a cow, they jump out of the way of its 
feet ai^ &id they have leapt out of the frying-pan Into 
the fiir, before they realize what has happened. 





CATTLE EGRICTS 
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they find themselves being roughly hustled down what 
they take to be a dark cavern, but which is, in reality, 
the gullet of a myna or an egret. These birds look 
upon cattle as organisms created solely to act as beaters 
for them. It is, therefore, quite evident that there is 
no need for an egret to be inconspicuously coloured in 
order to obtain its meals. It may dress as it pleases. 
It affects white except when it goes a-courting, when 
it arrays itself in gorgeous plumes and is then as proud 
as ’Arriet when she issues forth resplendent in her 
Sunday finery. 

The difference in the food consumed accounts for the 
difference between the two species in habits and 
appearance. 

When I want to shoot a black buck I don incon¬ 
spicuous clothing and go forth alone into the jungle 
and stealthily stalk ray game. But if I am after quail 
or snipe I take no pains to render myself incon¬ 
spicuous. I like friends to accompany me and employ 
beaters to put up the birds. In the former case I hunt 
h la paddy-bird, in the latter I do a little shikar after 
the manner of the cattle egret 


ALEXANDER THE COPPERSMITH 


jA LL Anglo-Indians are acquainted with the 
voice of the coppersmith bird, although, 
possibly, some do not know him by sight 
His unceasing, monotonous, metallic Tonk, 
tank, tonk is perhaps the most striking of all the 
familiar sounds of an Indian garden. It is this which 
has given him his popular name. His note bears a 
remarkable resemblance to the sound of a hammer 
tapping upon metal. And, as the human coppersmith 
in the gorgeous East seems to spend most of his day 
in aimlessly hammering copper, it is easy to trace the 
origin of the bird’s name. Indeed, the resemblance has 
struck both Indians and Europeans. 

The notes of different individuals of the species are 
often of a different pitch. Some call more rapidly than 
others: when therefore two neighbouring birds sing 
simultaneously they give rise to the phenomenon of 
musical beats. The note of the coppersmith is by no 
means unpleasant; nevertheless, in this, as in all other 
cases, familiarity breeds contempt, and most Anglo- 
Indians are of opinion that they hear too much of the 
bird, and agree with Lockwood Kipling that "when 
you are down with fever and headache, you wish the 
noisy Wrd would take a holiday or go on strike.” 

*43 
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Sinas the coppewmith’s note is not confined to the 
breeding season, It fs presumaWy no! a lovr song de¬ 
signed to attract the attention of the opjtosite sex. 
Further, every bird aecm* to be able to emit but one 
note, and, as it will pour this forth by the hour at times 
when apparently there is not amilhcr member the 



will sing while having his bath, so dci the little copper- 
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every day wc hear the coppersmith "toiling at his 
green f«>rj;e.” 

The fact that the bird will not sing when the weather 
is C(»lfl bears out the theory* that its note is merely an 
expression of haj*piiicss. When the iemi»cratwre is 
low the copix*rsmith is miscrabk. so refuses to sing. 
Nature may he cruel in many respects. She is un* 
doubtedly a h-ard tash-mlslre)»s, for she ruthks.siy de- 
stroys all the unfit. She is not ,1 philanthropist; she 
provide.s her chihiren with neither hospitals nor alms- 
housw, for she has no halt or maUnefl or hhntl to look 
after. Her creatures jicrish the moment they become 
weakened by disease. Is this cruelty, or is it the true.st 
kindness ? Is it lielter to prolong a sick animal's misery*, 
or to destroy the suflering creature ? 

The drastic procetlure of Dame Nature is certainly 
fraught with gt»o«l results. All her creature* enjoy 
perfect health, health such as is vouchsafed to few 
civilized men. Birds and beasts in their natural state 
are therefore {lerfeiily happy, and the song* which fill 
the welkin arc the expression of this happin^s. 

The coppersmith is not a difficult Wrd to see; he la 
not of a retiring disjiosition, nor doc* he attempt to 
avoid publicity. He likes to sit uiion the topmost 
bough of a lofty trM; as often a* not he seJixfts a 
branch devoid of leaves, and there pours forth his 
eto’nal T0nk, tmk, t^nk, wagging his head from side to 
side hy way of betting time. The result of this head- 
wagging is that the bird** note sasms to come from a 
direction other than it really do^, and, on this account, 
it is difficult to •* spot" the Wrd, in spite of its loud note 
and conspicuous perch. 
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The sparrow, when actn side by side with the copper¬ 
smith, looks almost a gentleman 1 The coppersmith is 
the coarsest bird of my acquaintance, with the excep¬ 
tion of the vulture. The coarseness of this latter, how¬ 
ever, is of a different type; it is that of the despised 
outcast, white that of the coppersmitih is the coarseness 
of a Whitechapel prize-fighter. 

The coppersmith belongs to the barbet family. This 
is represented in India by seventeen species. The 
whole clan resemble one another very closely in habits. 
Ail live almost entirely on fruit All have a loud, 
monotonous note. All are essentially tr^-hunting 
birds. I do not remember ever having seen a barbet 
sitting on the ground. All nest in holes in tr^s. 

The flight of every member of d»e family is un¬ 
dulating. The barbets are thus what men of science 
call a wdl-marked natural family. When you have 
on<» seen one, you cannot mistake Its relations, nor 
confuse tbem with any other birds. The woodpeckers 
are perhaps their noirest relatives. 

Coppersmiths nest only onoc in the year, about 
March in most parts of India, but earlier in MadrM. 
Tbs bird excavates a hole in a tree in much the same 
way as a wood{mker doea The coppersmith’s beak, 
however, is not so efficient a pick-axe as that of its 
more highly specidia^ coiuln. Wpe dtis reason barbets 
usually select a place in a tree where the ants have 
been at work, and the wood is, in consequence, begin¬ 
ning to decay. When once the site has been decided 
upmi, Umi excavatton of the nest doM not take Imig. 
A cmiple of days usually suffice. 
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ance, and greatly detracts from its beauty, lerdon states 


the bird, when it fraurs forth its monotonous song, likes 
to conceal itself in tall, leafy trees. 

To return to the nest in my comiround. It was 
excavated in a hare branch of a pipal tree {Ficus 


nest, and then took up a position immediately under it, 
in order to ascertain whether she would venture in with 

ned, 


cealing the whereabouts of the nursery, for, not only 


better of prudence. On another occasion I saw a 
parent bird enter the nest with something in its beak. 


up ciMe to the nest, but, as I did so, trod on rome 
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leaves, and the bird took alarm and flew r«it again 
without having fed her children. She went lo the next 
tree and there stood and looked at me with a vt^ry large 
berry in her beak ; she remain«l for lime in that 
attitude, and then, herself, swallowed the fruit J udging 
from the efforts she made in disjiosing of it, the Ixtrry 
must have been an exceedingly hard one, and I take 
credit to my.self for saving a young barbet from a 
violent attack of indigestion ! 



tnxbet, and his attitude expressed mingled surprise artd 
pain causoi the thought dial any Urd could behave 
so rudely to him. The barbet i^ain "went for" him, 
and tihe myna, mystifledr imt thinking discretion the 
better part of valoitr, flew away. And he did well, for 
a myna is no match for a Imrbet Ind^d, If we may 
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saw indications that the time was at hand when the 
youngsters would trust themselves to the air, for their 
voices became more powerful, and the visits of the parent 
birds to the nest grew less frequent. As they began to 
wax strong, the youngsters would take it in turn to look 
out of the window of the nest and contemplate, with 
awe-struck eyes, the wondrous world. 

At first they did not fear me, but would watch me 
with great curiosity; after a few days, however, curiosity 
gave way to fear, the birds seemed to learn that man 
was an enemy to be shunned, for they would disappear 
as soon as 1 .approached the nest. One day I passed 
by and saw no little bird looking out, nor did any 
sound come from the nest. In vain did I wait to hear 
the well-known cry. Then 1 realized that the young 
barbets h.ad begun in earnest to fight the battle of life. 

Barbets are said to nest in the same hole year after 
year. It Is not easy to prove this assertion; indeed, 
iftc only way of doing so would be for some person who 
has a fix^ abode in India to catch a bird whose nesting 
place was known and to tie a piece of cotton to its 1^, or 
give It some other recognition mark, and then wait and 
see whether it nested in the same hole next year. 
Jerdon states that the same nest is repeatedly used, 
and that each year fmsh excavations take plax», so that 
the original cotti^e in whidh the whole family once 
pi|^^ must in course of time devdop into what a 
houM»-apmt would call a palatial mansion,” 

So ck»ely do the habits of the coppersmith resemble 
of the gram Imrb^ that the above a«;ount of 
^ imting opra-ation might api^y equally well to eatim 
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species. In the Madras Museum there is an exhibit of 
a coppersmith’s nest which was cut in a casuarina true. 
The exhibit shows a young hopeful, looking out of the 
nest, with a wide-open beak, its invariable attitude when 
it catches sight of its parents. In nature, young birds 
do not, I think, as a rule, put their head.s so far out of 
the nest, but the fact that the bird in the Mu.seum does 
so has the advantage of enaMing one to see that in 
plumage it differs from the adult in the absence of the 
crimson patches on the head and brea.st! 





THE SPOTTED OWLET 


P LINY describei the owl as the “ very monster 
of the night” The Indian spotted owlet 
(AtAem brama) goes one better than Pliny’s 
bird, for, in addition to being the very mon¬ 
ster of the night, it is the terror of the early and the 
closing hours of the day. This amusing little creature 
is the characteristic night bird of India. Just as the 
Indian day would be unthinkable without the crows, so 
would the night not seem itself were there no spotted 
owlets to disturb our slumbers. 

When I first came to the “gorgeous Ea.st'' I was 
sent, presumably by way of introduction to the rigours 
of the climate of this delightful country, to a station on 
the borders of the Punjab desert. Life in a desert is 
not without its advantages. For example, mosquitoes 
are conspicuous by their absence. There are some 
climates at which even the anopheles draws the line. 
During the winter months I had not much to complain 
of, save that the surrounding country was brown instead 
of green. The place was merely Aden without the sea 
and the rocks. By the middle of March the bungalow 
was an oven, hence beds were placed outside. In our 
compound was a great banyan tr«5, which was the con¬ 
cert hall of some spotted owlets. 

*53 
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I noticed that Colonel Cunningham states that tihe 
spotted owlet is noisy only at nightfall and dawn. 

“ During the course of the night,” he writes, " they are 
usually very silent” This statement is doubtless true 
of the Calcutta owlets, which are possibly somewhat 
subdued and overawed by the vice-regal presence. The 
spotted owlet of the United Provinces is not thus kept 
in order, it behaves most riotously the whole night I 
do not go .so far as to assert that the histrionic per¬ 
formances of every bird continue unceasingly through- 
out the night; all I say is that the incantations never 
cease. If it is not one bird that originates them, then 
it is another 

The goings-on of this owlet in Northern India are 
thus described by Mr W. Jesse: *' It keeps up a 
succession of street fights; and its squabblings and 
screechings are worse than a whole parish of cats 
collected in one back area.” The owls in our twnyan I 
tree became such a nuisance that a court was held, and 
the birds were condemned to death. One holiday vms 
devoted to an archery meeting. The result of this was 
that tibe whole family of jungle owlets suddenly de- 
partei unto their fatoera. We, like the mutolercr of 
poor cock robin, had killed thorn with our bow and : 
arrow. After that, our nights were aamparatlvely 
peaceful. Our sleep was then dbturbol only by such 
trifles as distant owlets, pariah dqgs, jackals, brain- 
fever birds, and dust storms. 

I was next sent to the hills, where tire sp^lted mvlete 
ceased from troubling. Athene bmmn is scattered all 
ovor India, and, indeed, over most |rertt of Southern 
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Asia, but it ^oes not ascend the hills to any great 
height. If you would evade these birds without going 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, you must either flee 
to the hills or betake yourself to Ceylon. 

Eighteen months of Himalayan breezes, direct from 
the snows, sufltciently restored my shattered constitu¬ 
tion to enable me again to face the spotted owlets. 
This time I was sent to the “ Garden of India." The 
owlets were, if possible, more numerous and more 
vociferous than they had been in the desert I thought- 
le8.sly rented a bungalow, of which the roof was com¬ 
posed of a double layer of tiles. This i.s a most 
excellent arrangement for warding oflT the heat of the 
sun, but it has the drawback of forming a nesting-place 
after the heart of the spotted owlet, 

I do not know how many birds used to spend the 
day among the tiles; there may have been twenty of 
them, or there may have been two hundred. The 
worst of spotted owlets is, that they will all insist on 
speaking simultaneously. There will perhaps be five 
of them sitting in a row. Number one begins to 
chatter, then all the rest join in and try to shout tlte 
first man down, just as the "seven sisters" do. The 
result is the most dreadful uproar, and any one who did 
not know the birds wmild think that flhere was murder 
in progress. 

As a matter of fact, this Is how the owlets enje^ 
themaelw^. Englishmen take dteir pleasures sadly; 
spott<»i owlets take them noisily. It is as impossible 
as it is unnecessary to describe tl» aries of the spotted 
owlets. It must suiice that it is a superb blend ^ 
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caterwauling and screeching in B flat Our owlet 
friends in the roof used to remain comparatively quiet 
from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. TWs was presumably their sleep¬ 
ing-time. From the latter hour spasmodic outbursts of 
screeching would be heard. About five o’clock the birds 
used to emerge. 

The spotted owlet is the most diurnal of the strigid®. 
He does not object to daylight in the least. Only 
yesterday morning, at about half-past seven, I saw one 
of these bird.s sitting on the stump of a d^unct tree. 
Cunningham state.s that he saw a pair of them flying 
about, and quarrelling fiercely, over a glaring high road 
near Delhi, in the full blaze of the early afternoon of an 
April day, and when the hot wind was raging like the 
blast from an oven. 

Owls are built for night work. They have very large 
eyes, long ears, and their plumage is so constituted that 
they can fly absolutely noiselessly. They are birds of 
prey, and have to hunt in the silence of night, when the 
hum of insects is still, and the noises of the day are 
hushed; hence the necessity of .silent flight. Most owls 
lie low during the day; not so much because the sun 
hurts their eyes as on account of the rough handling 
they receive at the hands d the rest of the feather®! 
folk. Birds are like boys at school, they set upon every 
strange individual which show! itself. Some owls sleep 
in trees; such find it very difficult to elude their pur¬ 
suers if they once expose themselves. They have no 
haven of refuge to which th<^ can flee. Not so with 
the spotted owlet. It has a lair in the shape a hole 
to which it can retire when mobbwi. Consequently, it 
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is very bold, habitually venturing forth in daylight. 
Thus the other birds grow accustomed to it, and do not 
so often molest it 


During the day the spotted owlet is, of course, dvil 
enough to the other birds of its acquaintance. At 
night, however, its manner changes. No sooner has the 
sun sunk below the horizon than it assumes a cock-of- 
the-walk air, and then makes no bones about punching 
the head of a king-crow, or any other bird which ought 
to be abed. 

The spotted owl is a ludicrous little creature. One 
cannot look at it without laughing. The moment the 
bird notice that you are watching it, it crouches in ti*e 
most ridiculous manner, glares at you, and then treats 
you to abuse of which the quality is such that it would 
do credit to i^ny coster. When you b^in to laugh, the 
bird flies away in a huff. 


Athene brama lives chiefly on insects, but it will 
attack shrews, mice, lizards, and small birds. Some¬ 
time an unusually bold owlet venture inside the bun¬ 
galow in order to hawk tl:ui moths attracted by the 
light ' 

The bird bre^s in February or Mar^, and la}rs its 
^[gs in the hole of a tree or building. The ^gs are 
white, as are those of almost every bird which nets in 
a dark plae. Birds cannot count above two, so that if 
^[gs which are laid in semi-darknes were not white, 
some of then might become separated from the main 
body without being noticed by the bird, and so fail to 
be hatched. 

In India, as in Eagltmd, owls are accouA|etit birds of 

s .a.. ' 
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evil omen. According to my friend B. Kaccoo Mai 
Manucha, Rai Bahadur (whose b(w»k, ** The Hindu 
Home Life,” should be read by all), *' If you love a 
fterson who docs not return your love, ofler a dish of 
meat preparai with an owl’s flesh, and as soon as It is 
tast^, he or she will be head over ears In love with 
you," 

Listen to this, ye languishing maidens and love-sick 
swains, listen! How is it that ye arc ho sad when 
spotted owlets innumerable are living in your neigh¬ 
bourhood? 

But, stay, let me not raise false hopes I Hot only has 
the owl, like the proverbial hare, to i»e caug 
is cooked, but when the bird is cooked, it is necessary : 
to 


alter all, be posable to cunningly disguise the fled) in a 
well-thought-out nvoury. 

Owl's fled) has yet another useful ftroperty, as any 
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dozens of owls have sat and squabbled on my double- 
tiled roof, and I have hitherto managed to avoid the 
bankruptcy court. I say this in no boasting spirit, 
but simply by way of encouragement to those who 
may one day chance to see, sitting on their roof, a 
spotted owlet. 






THE SHAPES OF BIRDS 


T he enormous and sudden advance made 
by *<x>logical science in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century has been followed 
by a reaction. During the last ten or 
twelve years that particular branch of knowledge has 
made comparatively little progress. Darwin and 
Wallace completely revolutionized biology. They shed 
the light of the highest genius on the darkness which 
had hitherto brooded over the study of life. Their 
researches gave an enormous impetus to natural sdence, 
Nor were these the only stimuli. The theory of natiyr^l 
selection met at first with veiy bitter opposition on all 
sides. This opposition stirred up the Darwinians to 
new exertions. 

Unfortunately the opposition was v<^ shortlived. 
The triumph of the theory of natural sdection was as 
sp^y sw it was complete. It would, I bdieve, have 
bwn more profitable to biological science had the con¬ 
flict been of longer duration. Natural sdection has 
won all along tihe line. It has proved itself able to 
explain a large number of phenomena, it has overcome 
a multitude of cfifliculties. Facts which were at one 
time urged against it am now held to be among the 
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a!nK»t universally accepted as a solution of all biolc^i- 
cal problems. It has come to be re^ardex! with almost 
superstitious reverence as the master-key which Is able 
to open the doors of all the passages which lead to the 
8«»ret chambers of Nature. So great is our confi¬ 
dence in the powers of this master-key that we have 
even neglected to put it to the test in some case*. It 
has succeeded in very many instances, we themfore 
assume that !t must be successful in all. It has un¬ 
locked the main drmrs, hence we deem it unn^mary 











to its mode of life. This may be so. Nevertheless this 
kind of argument is not scientific It tends to stifle 
inquiry, which is the true spirit of science. 

The fact is that natural selection is a horse ridden to 
death. It is indisputably a most important factor in 
organic evolution, but are we justified in r(^arding it as 
the only fi^tor ? It is unable, I think, to explain many 
natural phenomena. One of these is the varying shapes 
of nearly allied animals. 

Certain it is that the general form of a class of 
oi^tnisms is determined by natural selection, but are 
the thousand and one shapes s^n among closely related 
croitures ail to be explained by saying that were these 
of any other form they would perish in the struggle for 
existence? 

Birds afford a striking example of the many shapes 
which may be assumed by creatures of very similar 
habits. 1 recently visited the Nilgiris, and spent many 
hours in a wood which might appropriately be called 
“ The Flycatchers' Wood." No fewer than five spedes 
of thiA family are common in the wood of which the 
area Is less titan 5000 square yarda All these sped^ 
have very similar haldts. 

To enumerate them. There is first the white-browed 
fantail flycatcher {RkipMura cUbifrontatd)^ a bird too 
well known to need detailed description. It will suffice 
timt its dhief characteristic is the tail, which it continu¬ 
ally spreads out into a fan. TWs appendage is about 
three and a half inches long, tiiat is to say, equal in 









for all the world like a robin. Hjj tail is only two inches 
long, while the body is three. Then there is the grey¬ 
headed flycatcher {Culkimpa ctyl&Htnsis). This, too, is 
a squat-figured little bird. The Nilgiri blue flycatcher 
(JSi(^arola albkaudaid) next demands notia. in shape 
it differs from all the three birds mentionixi above Its 
tail is relatively short, and its body slim and eltmgated 
by comparison with the gr^-headed and black and 
orange species. Moreover, it is sexually dimorphic. 
The male is indigo blue, while the female is brownish. 
There remains Tickell's blue flycatcher {Cpamt's tkktUi), 
This is a beautiful little bird, diflering in »ha|>c from the 
birds already mentioned to such an extent that, quite 
apart from its distinctive plumage, it would be im¬ 
possible to confound it with any of them, I did not 
see the paradise flycatcher {Terpiipkmu pmnxdisi), but 
the bird is found in the Niigiris and probably visit* the 
wool in question. The male of this species, when he 
comes of age, h^ a tail sixteen inches long; that 
is to say, four times the length of hi* body, while the 
tail of tlM hen bird makes up but half of her total 
length. 

These birds, which display considerable varlei^ as 
r^ards shape, have very similar habits. They all feed 
on insects, which, to quote Mr. O&tm, thq^ either catch 
on tiie wing, starting from a p«rch to which they usualiy 
return several times, m by running with the aid &{ their 
wings along the limlwi d trees, I beUeve that of tiioiie 
tlM fantail species alone runs along the tsraochei of 









Thb statement is not strictly true. I have repeatedly 
seen the fantail, the grey, and the black and orange 
species on the ground. But the point I desire to em* 
phasise is that their methods of obtaining food are ali 
very much the same. Were all the specie of the same 
colour and shape, 1 think few observers would be able 
to distinguish one species from another, merely 
watching their methods of securing food. Their varied 
nesting habits would, of course, serve to distinguish 

them. 

Here, then, we have five species of birds, living side 
by side, under similar conditions and eating the same 
description of food, obtained by like methods, yet 
arrayed in totally different plumage and of varying 
form. 

Passing over the differences in colouration, let us con¬ 
fine ourselves to configuration. Why are these birds 
not ail of the same shape? They are rdated to one 
another; all are descendants of a common ancestor, 
and, as we have seen, their methods of obtaining food 
arc not marked by any considerable differenoHi; why, 

then, are they not ail of one shape—the shape 
suited to fiycatching birds? 

I do not think for a moment that it is pcesible 
successfully to maintain that the shape of eaiA par¬ 
ticular species it so important to it that, were tie Wrd 
of any other shape, it must perish In liic struggle for 
existence. The fwiradise flycat^ 9 i«r disproves such an 
hypotluHis. The male and female dlffo: considerably 










a difference of twelve inches 















the variation in shape tends to benefit or Injuriously 
affect the possessor. In the former cas^ the beneficial 



extermination of the creatures In which It appears. 

Natural selection, like the stone walls of a lab)ninth 
of lanes, marks certain limits within which variations as 
regards »hK|»c may persist So long as the variations 
are such as do not affect the mobllily of a species, its 
ability to obtain food, or its relationship to its environ¬ 
ment, natural selection does not in any way interfere. 

The causes which have produced this diversity of 
shape among allied species and genera have yet to be 
discoveted. We are not at present in a position to say 
why some birds are large and others small, why some 
are slim and others stout, why some have pointed 
wings and others round onai, why some have browi 
heads and others narrow on«^ It is useless to pretewd 
that natural selection explains all these phenomoja It 
Is better to be honest and frankly admit our ignoffncfc 







WINGED FISHERFOLK 


G reat is the community of the winged 
fisherfolk, and varied are its methods of 
securing its prey 1 Madras, being well sup¬ 
plied with sheets of water, is largely patron¬ 
ized by our feathered fishing friends. The kingfishers— 
the most able exponents of the piscatorial art—have 
already received our attention; we may, therefor^ pass 
them over and proceed at once to study the ways 
of some of their profmional brethren. Of these the 
osprey iPandion haluetus) is, to my mind, facile prin¬ 
ces. There is, in nature, no finw spectacle than one 
of these great birds at work. Watch it as it makes its 
way high over Ae water, now flapping its broad pinions, 
now gliding as a kite does. Suddenly sometiblt^ below 
arwssts its attcntioru It hovers for a second, its wings 
tihen close and it drt^s like a falling stone. It enti^ 
the water with a mighty splash, sending up lowers 
of spray, and disappears for a moment A second later 
it emei^^, the water pouring off its back and wings, 
with a fish in Ite talons. It then betakes itself to some 
suitable place in which to devour its quarry. 

The ospri^ is a winter \dsitor to India. It is abun¬ 
dant about the great backwaters of the east cOMt 







wata: at Ennore has also its complement of these 

magnificent birds. Seen as it rests on a pile marking 
the channel of ttte canal through the shallow 
the bird may be easily mistaken for a large kite, its 
length being six or seven inches more than that of the 
common kite. Its head, breast, and lower parts are, 
however, white. There is a broad black bar running 
down eardi side of its neck. The back and wings are 
dark brown. But it is by its habits rather than its 
appearance that one recognizes the osprey. 

The fishing operations of the terns, or sea-swallows 
as they are sometimes called, fall rather flat after those 
of the raptorial bird. When a tern dives there Is none 
of the mighty splash which marks the jH-Tformance 
above described. The tern docs its work so neatly 
that it enters the water with little more commotion 
than that made by a falling pebble. The tern is 
to the manner bom. It comes of a long line of fisher- 
folk. 

For myriads of generations its ancestors have div»l 
after their finny prey. The <Mprey, or fish-hawk as it is 
often callal, is, on the other hand, a bird of prey which 
has taken to fishing. It is, so to speak, an amateur; 
exc^ing skilled, it is tree, but nevertheless, by com- 
pari»xi with the sea-si^ow, an amateur. One natur¬ 
ally expects to Me a tern dlw for its food, but to 
vritaess a great bird of prey tumble headlong Into the 
water, like a falling boulder, takes one’s Ixeath away. 

It is 1^ grmt skill of the twn which causM its 



























There is something truly fMcinating atout it as it stdils 
through the air. The easy motion of its long wings 
puts me in mind of a perfectly trained racing ei^t 
paddling up to the starting-post before a race. 

Terns resemble swallows In many respects. The 
fmner are, of counws, larger and of lighter hue. There 
is a marked diff<^nce, too, In ^ mode of flight If a 
tern reminds one of a rowing dght paddling idcmg, the 
swallow resembles the dght radng at high pr^ur& 

No one can fail to realize a t«m. If you see a 
slenderly-built bird of whitiid^ tinge, with long swallow¬ 
like wings and a forked tail, a bird which sails along 
easily over water, sometimmi diving for a flsh, more 
frequently picking somediing off die surface of the 
water, you may set that t^rd down as a tern. 

Three species ate common about Madras. The most 
alMindant is the gull-yrd team (S^rm ltds 

Is the 1 ^^ bmmdfiti of die tarns, but albeit a lumdsome 
bird. It may be seen any day looking for its quarry 
over dm QKMtm. Its undor puts are f^ue wMte, its 
beak and are Mack, and it has also some 
mmre in sumsi^ tibtan hi wfaitu, atKiut the head. Ibr 
tan is not iwy deeply forked, 

A far mote sbriklng Mrd is the Caspian tarn 
pr«pt$ mspia). It is the laig^t of flbe taini, 
twenty indm In loigth. By its size you may know 
atoo its t^k head and cmal-red bill 
Tl« third cff the oimmon Madras terns is die black- 
battnl tam (^SUma mihmijgasttr). Thfe Is a bird one 










common terni. It {t a 


tre mhhed and admfrabiy 


waicn even a Cootim 8»barman dmn* tte 
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^ ii consequently a great scm«ye for tbc teatitifft 















tit-bit 

A number of gulls inhabit the Thames in I<ondon, 
suid fm! almost exclusively on the bread thrown to 
them by the passers-by. Th^ gulls have now beewne 
quite an institution, and many clerks and otho' City 
men make a {mint of fei^ing them ev«ry day. 

On the voyage to and (tom England gulls foUow 
the steamer for the greater part of the joum^. It is 
on these occasions that one is best able to realke the 
dying powers of a gull. The birds keep pa(% with a 
P. and O. steamer with ridiculous ease. A dozen daixt 
of the wing in a minute suihee to enable them to out¬ 
distance the ship. 

* The commonoit gull in Madras is known to natural¬ 
ists as the laugbing-f uU {L&rus ridihundtts). Why it is 
so catl»i 1 have never be»n abie to discover. It is 
difficult to describe this or any other gull in such a way 
as to render its identification an easy matter, unless, of 
course, the Urd be held in the hand. 

Tk« laugfiing-fuU may be distinguish^ from the 
brown-headed gull, which al»} visits Madras, by the fact 
that the wing of toe former is toe toortar by over an 
inch and its first quill is white, wito blech ^ges Mid 
dp, while in to# latter special the quill to bWe, wito 
a subterminal white band. To recognlte a free bird in 
this way to about as easy as catching it by putting salt 
on Its tail Then, again, young gulls diffisr oonsiderably 
In appearance from the adulte. Lastly, most spedes 
are seasonidly dimorphic; in winter toe bead to usually 
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telegram and probably decorated it. The sight of 
three men being repeatedly " .scored off’* the bird 
would have been mo.st ludicrous, had one not known 
that the iwjor creature was wounded and fighting for 
its life 

The little ojrmorant lives exclusively on fish, for 
which it dives. It is most voracious. I have never 
taken the trouble to count the number of fish put away 
by a cormorant in the course of a meal. One observer 
did, and saw the bird swallow io8 fish in the course of 
an hour and a half. 

The heathen Chinee, with diabolical cuteness, makes 
the cormorant fish for him. He puts a rubber ring 
round the bird's neck, so that it cannot swallow its 
prey. It is, therefore, obliged to disgorge its booty 
into its master's basket This is exploitation of labour 
if you like 

What a grand simile for the labour agitator! Just as 
a wickrxl Chinaman robs the poor cormorant of its 
earnings, so does the abominable capitalist exploit the 
working man. Therefore down with the bloated aristo> 
cracy, and let the honest worker enjoy twelve hours’ 
play and twelve hours' sleep, and spend the ramalnder 
of the day in manly toil I 

But this is a digression. It is only fair Ixrth to the 
cormorant and its master to say that the Chinaman now 
and then allows the bird to eat a fish, just to ke^ It in 
a good temper 1 

The meal over, the little cormorant betakes itself to 









expanded, looking Iiice a cnwrcii irrcicrn. 

Cormorants are very fond of j»rrchiitn on piles, from 
which th^ contemplate the world in srilcmn sileiw*; 
in such an attitude they always put me in mind of the 
pillar saints of old. 





THE UGLIEST BIRD IN THE WORLD 


M en may differ as to which is the routMi 
heautiful of the fowls of the air, but 
there can be no tiro opinions as to 
which is the ugH^t bird in the world. 
This proud distinction, I submit, indubitably belongs 
to the white scavenger vulture {Neophron ginginumis), 
better known as " Pharaoh's chicle<».'’ Naturalists vie 
with one another in calling the creature nam^. " Eha" 
stigmatizes it as “ that foul bird.” Colonel Cunningham 
grows quite eloquent in his abuse of the Neophron tribe. 
According to him, they are “ truly * base and d^ading' 
objects"; “any dmw acquaintance with them," he 
writes, “and specialty a near view of tixotn, as th<gr 
wander about over heaps of rubMsh in quttit of their 
loathsome food, can only tend to arouse a sense of 
wonder that any bWs should have succwl^ in be^ 
coming so repulsive. St Baiva, in writing of 
rand, affirms that “ it takes a great deal of trouble to 
become wholly depraved,” but Neophrons have eorfolnty 
spared no efot to attain that «od. Pmhaps the 
qtHssbbn will be askedt “Why disa>urse upon this 
ualowdy bWf” 

Let nw answer it in imtidpation. Firstly, the aeature 
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The scavenger vulture is found all over India; when, 
however, j^u come to the neighbourhood of Delhi his 
beak be(X)m^ less yellow and he grows larger. Need¬ 
less to say that this is quite sufEdent provocation for 
the manufacture of a new sptKdte. 

The scavenger vulture of tihe Punjab is known as 
Ne^hrm psrm<^tmis. This multiplication of species 
is doubtless a very fine thing. But it makes things 
exceasdingly unplea.sant for the birds that live in the 
«g:ion where the races fuse with one another. These 
birds do not know what to call themselves: thdh bill is 
too yellow to allow their admission into permopterus 
clan, wid too dusky for the ginginianus tribe to have 
anydiing to say to tJbsm. In such a case it would, I 
think, be as well to round off matters by creating a 
third species— ndth^-one-thing-nor-the-otker. 

Of the feeding haUte of Pharaoh's dtidcen the less 
said the bett^. It eats filth of any and every kind, and 
is «|uite wntcnt to subsist upas food whids the vultures 
proper rejw* as unfit for vulturine consumption. Mr. 
Wnn puts tlte matter in a nutehdl when he statM that 
tite Mfd is '*appdUiigIy acasmmodating of stomadr." 

Mart vultures seek thdr food soaring high above 
the earth, and thus commanding a wide expanse of 
amntry. When a vulture espies a carcass it at once 
wings its way earthward. Its neighbour, who is soaring 
at a distance of some mil^ sees it depart, and follows 
it The second Uid's nd^bour does likewise, so that 
there arc, in quite a short dme, half a dozen or more 











«ftt pitx^nre. There are in ew|r town in the Ewt 
asartaln places where its food l« almmt invariably to 
be found; these it viaita In turn. It I* a good flics*, 
«id when seen upon the wing looks quite a resjwctabic 
fowl. The undo* parts of Ite winp appear pure white 
in the sunlight, and the black border gives them a 


have theis unwashedL Yet ewsn tills 
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myself to come within a few feet of her and take a 
photograph. Mr, William Jesse states that upon one 
occasion, when he wanted to take toe ^g, the hen 
vulture refused to budge, and had to be poked off the 
nest with a stick. This behaviour is not altogetoer due 
to the maternal instinct; the bird is of a sli:^;gito 
disposition, shows little fear of men, and is <msily tamed 
One of theMi fowls ti»id to be kept as a pd; in toe 
Madras Museum; it remitly died of paralysis. 

The young scavengers, when they leave the nrat, are 
»}Oty brown in colour, and in consequence are often 
taken for members of a diffiawjt specie Then, 
gradually, white featho's toow themsdves, so that, 
after a time, the birds have a speckled a|q>earance. 
Evditually th^ emerge resplendent in the adult plura¬ 
ls Is this transition from dark to light the rmult of 
lexusd 8el«d;ion ? Can it be that the lady vulture has 
taste in dreis; that dirty white is to her what the hues 
of a sunset sky aie to human beings? 

We hav^ in (inclusion, to i^ard the fowl in its 
sacred aspect. The scavenger vulture is toe last bird 
around whito one would have expdAed to see toe halo 
of sanctity, and I believe that I am rig^t in saying toat 
the Hindus do not n^d all seivemger vultures as 
sacidl, but mwely a choton few. Thtoe may be seen 
at Con|eev«»mm, in the Madras Presidrawy, ly those 
who are not slnnem. Those of us who are scathed by 
tlMJ wickedn«w of toe wmld may se^ hanging up in 
the Madras Mu«mm, a of toe toty birds 

Mng fed iy a Brahmin. Tltoie birds are said to be 
Budmnmplitoed hcunan bdnga I fofg^ toidr former 

























NOISY BIRDS 


jk N article on the subject of noisy birds re- 
cently appearcci In the “Spectator.” It 
r —m is evident that the writer is not personally 

X acquainted with India. Had he been, he 

would certainly have taken some of his examples of 
noisy fowls from the avi/mna of this countiy. It is 
true that India can boast of no quiet bird so vociferous 
as the campancro or bell-bird of America, whose voice 
is said to carry for three miles, that being about the 
distance “ which would be selected (by preference) by 
its auditors!" However, as gwjerators of noise, horn- 
bills are not very far behind the bell-bird. The flapping 
of the wings of that most extraordinary of birds—^tbe 
Great Hornbtll—can be heard a mile away, the sound 
membling that made by a railway train. TIw voice 
of the bird, moreover, canrim a distance of many 
furlongs. 

The writer In the “Spectator” dtxslarei that England, 
although it cannot boast of many vociferous Wrds, has 
some “ which can hold their own with ril but the most 
strenuous voic^ of the bird population of other lands.” 
As a matter of fact, there is only one such bird in 
England, and that is the ©»n-crak«. Take away this 
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The f^acock is another Indian bird whose histrionic 
efforts “ take a lot of beating." Like so many noisy 
birds, he prefers to raise his voice in the night time. 
His note resembles a loud, plaintive, very much 
drawn-out" miau," such as a lusty cat might emit In 
some parts of India pea-fowl are accounted sacred 
birds and are often semi-domesticatr^, roosting in the 
trees near a village and feeding on the crops. When 
camping near such a village, for the hrst time, one is 
apt to pass a sleepless night, thanks to the pea-fowl, the 
jackals, and the village dogs. 

TTic boisterous screams of those ruffians the " green 
parrots" are not often heard in Madras; nevertheless, 
these birds must be numbered among the noisy raembera 
of society. They are veiy numerous in many mofussil 
stations, while in the city of Bombay they are as 
abundant as mynas. The voice of the green parrot 
does not get on the nerves; it is, on the contrary, 
pleasant to the ear, being beard only for an instant as 
a flight of the birds diuihes overhead upon felony intent 
Of all the cultivator's enemies, the gr«m parrot is the 
chief. 

Another noiiy Wrd, which is very common in most 
parts of India, but which, for some mason or other, 
avoids Madras, is tte Indian magpie {PindredUa ntfd). 
Although nearly related to the Englii^ magpk^ this 
bird is of very diffcrtmt appeamnce, bdng dark brown 
with greyish wings and tail. This latto- is over a foot 
in length. The Indian pie lives difefly in trees. It 
goes about in small ojmpanies, which spend half the 
day in Imuily squabbling amoi^ themi^ves and the 










would take * proiutnait fiNnsition araoof the noisy 
mmites of Wrd society in country. 1 heir note is 
loud, parsistent, and penetraiinff; they arc not found 
in Madras itself. There their mmin, the cr.pfwrsmith, 
repla<»s them. He Is not nearly *«» m»Hy m they, but 




























Msociatlons are wanting which entifsar to him the wias 
of the feathered folk at home. Vei « real live nightin¬ 
gale iometimes visits India. ! t is true that the melodloim 
Urd does not venture far into that uninviting land. 
Nevertheless the I’crsian nightingale iDmiim gsisi) 
does pay parts of the Punjab a visit in the cold weather. 
Many are taken to Calcutta in captivity. Since a good 
specimen will fetch as much as Es.aoo In thr Calcutta 
market, It is not surprising that some men mak# it 
their profession, and a cruel profcssi»Mi it is, ti» ratch, 
imprison, and then send these birds to the cily by the 
Hooghly. 

Of the jwrmancnt residents in India, the shama 































walks as we do in mir own land, we should »?on iMrn 
to recc^nize and to love the tunw of the commoner 
singing birds. But alas! a country walk in India 
without grassy downs, gay hedgerow* and leafy 
glades, Is apt to have a depressing elTect on tlM exiled 
European, so he takes his exercise in the form 
games. 

The plumage of the cock dhyml is glossy Uick, 


or i^mpathetic as that of the UaudeUn 




















































vtikcs arc ptainl}^ aittred. 


c»roin»nty known u ‘*lhc idle aciiootbc^is one of tike 


to whistle his mmy turn to the »xoiia{mlm«nt of 


emdowi^ with to rich a vol(%, suad It wcmki be worid- 
famous as a scmpfer if it could onl^ Imtn s tuna It 
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a kotmur among 












2 g 6 BOMBAY DUCKS 

the song'btnls of India. According to I 
drongo " has a really fine song, and Is pe 
singing-bird of the East" This stab 
however, be ac^ptc^i with rMcrvc, for, ii 
Mr. Oatc.s is not a first-class judge of th 
bird’s song. He speaks of the magpie 
“ a fairly goexi songster.** After this or 
at no opinion of hi.s r^arding th>' 
bird. The truth of the matter is that 
which is Just a glorified king-cmw—one I 
and a tail twenty inches long^—is a | 
According to Jerdon, it will "imitate ail» 
as of dogs, sheep, cats, goats, poultry, an 
many birds; hence it used to be called b) 
dmtan, or the bird with a thousand tal 
Blythe had one that imitated the fine son| 
to psrfection," The Bhimraj makes an e 

There am in India, as in every Oiunti^ 
of birds which perha]^ tau&sfy merit 
song-birds, but which, nevertheless, emit 
sounds; sudb are the bulbuls, mynas, b 
king-crows. None of thM« are mry gn 
tmt we should be sorry lo lose their 
there no hullnils our hill stations would I 
charm, and were the mynas and tim I 
disai^pear the plains of India wmild 
dresuy. 

It is {u'otukbiy quite teocmrect to iodm 
among the W3ng-blrds. Nevtwtbetes I ai 
so, for the simpte nmson that them i 
of which the noto is more {deaslng to mj 










Sand out to a mageata am, ^ Jbe 


md thtrt a mam ol tiM fade ytSSm bioawm 
mtoicMHi tf«ea forma a |»laMant to tibs 

tinta of tiy iioim«lmtaut indoraMMtm^ ^ 
iittle liU) prdoM am «dth Engiiafa Sowers : 


lacai, fwMiHrtlfiaii, and Mreai pm vie widi mia atiolher 
iicNr Miiwetiiii^, and tom dai iower’beda Into fiafoiies 
of Mlliant oi^r. In f|>e far dtenoe Jbe peat dnow* 








2 ^ BOMBAY DUCKS 

cImI mountains watch over all. When the cuck«> 
pours forth hi* “ sovereign cry ” amid such surroundings, 
one feels that it is good to live and that there it no song 
«|ual to that of the cuckoo; bat perhaps the truth 
of the matter is contain^ in the iine*~ 


Nm in thy dmtbie nme the tnaittr: lies. 

But in th« field* and wood*, the »!»«*«♦» and ^ktc*' 






GLOSSARY 


to for m a curtain. Ckiks mt usually hung in front of doors 
and windows in India with the object of hewing out 
infects, but not air. 











JOO GLOSSARY 

M«Man. A flat, open spaoi. 

MaU. C^urdener. 

Mefitssit. The outlying jiarM of a pr««nr« 
headquarters. 

Murghi, Fowl. 

Pmha. Insect. 

Jtqf, Go»crnincnt. 


OfipOM^d to 
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